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... just a few things: 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in its short his- 
tory, SOCIAL ORDER appears in an issue 
with exclusively lay contributors. That, 
for a publication edited by priests, is 
something of an achievement. Though 
this was neither intended nor planned, 
it is welcome. 

In the work of building a Christian 
social order, the clergy has an essential 
role to play, that of disseminating re- 
vealed truth, the ultimate norm of so- 
cial order. But there is an essential role 
for the layman, also. Pius XII indicated 
the elements of our collaborative work 
some years ago in an address to Spanish 
employers and workers: 

Without the Church the social question 
is insoluble. But neither can she solve it 
alone. She needs the collaboration of the 
intellectual, economic and technical re- 
sources of leaders in public life. 

The passage refers explicitly to issues 
of economic life. But the same kind of 
fruitful collaboration must be brought 
to bear upon all temporal questions. 

In the first issue of SOCIAL ORDER we 
stated: 

Adequate understanding and _ ultimate 
solution of any social problem demands 
the collaboration of many minds. socIAL 
ORDER is a medium through which, we 
hope, that collaboration can be obtained. 
Your ideas will be welcome in social 
ORDER. 

The present issue is a measure of the 
generous response to that invitation, and 
we are grateful not only to our col- 
laborators in this issue but to all who 
have helped us in the work of contrib- 
uting to the development of a social 


order. 
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SERIOUS PROSPECTS of an A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. merger and the possibilities of 
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Taft-Hartley revision place trade un- 
ionism, as Dr. Gruenberg says, at a 
crossroads. In the light of her experi- 
ence as a professor of labor economics 
at St. Louis University and as a field 
examiner for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, she examines three critical 
issues of unionism: the public attitude 
toward unions, internal administration, 
future legislation. 
° 


CHARLES DONAHUE, a professor of 
English at Fordham University, contin- 
ues our discussion of various “‘isms” 
with an essay on secularism. He has 
already presented some elements of this 
question in the April, 1954, issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER and has written exten- 
sively on the whole topic in Thought. 
In the present article he again insists 
upon the essential and immensely im- 
portant distinction between “secular- 
ism” when the term is applied to the 
uncommitted political attitude of our 
Constitution and the contemporary 
philosophy of life and of man’s des- 
tiny which denies all future existence 
and a transcendent Being. 


THE QUESTION of technology is by 
no means settled; indeed, it threatens 
to become an even more serious prob- 
lem as its control of matter and its 
threatened domination of man increase. 
The uninhibited introduction of auto- 
mation (SOCIAL ORDER, November, 
1953, pp. 416-18), for instance, could 
involve widespread suffering and de- 
humanization. On the other hand, au- 
tomation and other forms of technol- 
ogy present unquestioned possibilities of 
material beneficence. 








Frederick Wilhelmsen, the author of 
Belloc, No Alienated Man, and profes- 
sor of philosophy at Santa Clara Uni 
versity, recognizes a significant change 
iit the thought and writings of one of 
America’s profoundest students of tech 
nics and civilization, Lewis Mumford. 
Mr. Mumford, who formerly was per- 
suaded that technics was the instrument 
of unlimited civilization, has come to 
see that it involves dangers as well. 
Technology, he proclaims, in his latest 
work, In the Name of Sanity, must be 


controlled. 
* 


ONE OF THE most significant emerg- 
ent social phenomena of the post-war 
era in the United States is the tremen- 
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dous growth of suburban areas around 
metropolitan cities with their quite dif- 
ferent forms of community and family 
life. Dennis Clark, who is connected 
with the Philadelphia Housing Authori- 
ty, relates these new developments with 
the problems of the Church in this 


country. 
* 


PROFESSOR SCHUSCHNIGG continues 
his review of the rise and development 
of a Christian Social movement in Aus- 
tria. The present article reports the 
Holy See’s approval of the movement’s 
social program and examines the charge 
of anti-Semitism that has frequently 
been brought against the régime. 

F. J.C, SJ. 


recently announced his retirement 


He has been with the department since its inception in 1920 and 


director since 1945, always an inspiring leader in developing social con- 
sciousness and social thought. Scarcely a step has been taken in the 
social apostolate which Father McGowan did not initiate or to which, 


at least, he did not bring sound wisdom and invaluable inspiration. 


With the late Msgr. John A. Ryan, Father McGowan stands as a 





pioneer of American social order. Fortunately, his resignation as de- 
partment director does not mean that he will be lost to its work. He 
will continue his efforts, chiefly in the area of Inter-American relations. 


Formed in the same school of social thought, Very Rev. Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, who was appointed to succeed Father McGowan, 
will continue the many lines of social endeavor inaugurated by his il- 
lustrious predecessors. A member of the department since 1944 and, 
with Rey. John F. Cronin, $.S., an assistant director, Msgr. Higgins 
shares the qualities that have endeared Father McGowan to American 
Catholics. 


lo these three noble priests, the Institute of Social Order expresses 
cordial good wishes. To Father McGowan, we offer our regrets at his 
resignation and our prayerful hope for restored health and many years 
of fruitful work. To Msgr. Higgins, our warmest congratulations and 
assurances of devoted collaboration. 
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UNIUNISM AT THE CROSSROADS 


Retrospect and Prospect 


GLapys W. 


HE future of unionism in the 
United States is under serious 
discussion. Much of it con- 
cerns amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law, but legislation is only part of a 
more fundamental problem, namely, the 
inability of unions and their leaders to 
gain the social acceptance needed to 
raise their activities above public sus- 
picion. While people may sympathize 
with workingmen’s goals, they are less 
sympathetic towards the organizations 
through which alone those goals can be 
ittained. 

Collective bargaining is impossible 
without organizations set up for just 


that activity, and the organizations 


This article grew out of ideas presented by 
the author in a panel discussion on “Th 
Future of Business Unionism” at the 1954 
meeting of the Midwest Economics Associa 
tion, Peoria, Illinois, April 21-23, 1954. 
Other recent discussion includes Philip M. 
Smith, “Social Aspects of Anti-Union Pre 
judice,””’ American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology, 13 (January, 1954) 171-78; David 
J. Saposs, “Voluntarism in the American 
Labor Movement,” Monthly Labor Review, 

(September, 1954) 967-71; Jack Bar 
bash, “Does the American Labor Movement 
Have An Ideology,” Workers Education 
Bureau News Letter, 16 (March, 1954) 7; 
\. A. Liveright, “A Long Look At Labor 
Education,” Adult Education, 4 (March, 
1954) 135-45; Joel Seidman, “Democracy 
in Labor Unions,” Journal of Political 
Economy, 61 (June, 1953) 221-31; Ewan 
Clague, “Government and Industrial Rela 
tions in a Free Economy,” Proceedings of 
the Industrial Relations Research Associa 
tion, 1953, pp. 2-12. For a_ penetrating 
analysis of the legislative problem. see Har- 
ry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown, From 
the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley, University 
of Chicago Press, 1950, x, 724. 
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cannot exist without the structure, 
leadership and discipline which hold 
memberships together. Admittedly, at 
titudes of distrust have often appeared 
in headlines and court decisions, as well 
as legislation® but never at a time when 
avowed national policy encouraged col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Why, then, do we face this dilemma? 
Why does federal labor policy support 
collective bargaining, yet unions and 
their leaders are suspected of acting 
contrary to workingmen’s interests? 

Pro-labor partisans would Say that 
the lawmakers are merely paying lip 
service to collective bargaining and are, 
in fact, interested in destroying it. 

Anti-labor partisans, on the other 
hand, would say that labor unions are 
responsible for their own troubles, due 
to coddling of racketeers and commu- 


nists. 


For a recent review of labor history, se« 
Clyde E. Dankert, An Introduction to 
Labor, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1954, pp 
121-40. 


® The National Labor Relations Act. as 


amended by the Labor Management Rela 
tions Act, 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), retains 
the following statement of policy: “It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the causes of 
certain substantial obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate these obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining, and by 
protecting the exercise by workers of full 
freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of their 
own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment or other mutual aid or protection.” 
(Emphasis added) 


































HILE there is truth in both 

views, the explanation is not 
quite so simple. There has always 
been conflict in this country between 
individual rights and collective security. 
The dilemma in our industrial-relations 
policy seems to be a facet of this more 
fundamental dichotomy. Traditionally 
resenting any infringement of our 
freedoms and espousing a philosophy of 
laissez faire in government and what 
amounts to anarchy in economics,’ we 
have not at all accepted—much less 
welcomed — the multitude of restric- 
tions that today impinge upon ll 
phases of economic life. At best, we 
tolerate them in direct proportion to 
their apparent need in existing condi- 
tions. 

Unionism represents limitation on 
many economic activities. The labor 
agreement restricts the employer’s deci- 
sions with respect to his work force. 
The hiring hall enforces the sharing of 
work opportunities. The strike and 
boycott forcibly impress the public 
with union problems and enlist the aid 
of strangers to the dispute. 

In a period of depression, when the 
suffering and privation of the working 
population is an obvious public prob- 
lem, most people regard the attempt of 
unions to improve the worker’s standard 
of living as laudable. Public sympathy 
overwhelms public inconvenience. In 
addition, it is clear that at such times 
the union is the champion of the work- 
ingman and that without his organiza- 
tion he would be in much worse straits. 

But in a period of prosperity, when 
wages are high and jobs are plentiful, 
the bond between the worker’s goals 
and his union grows weaker. He him- 
self becomes aware that he can achieve 
economic welfare without organization 
and collective bargaining. In the pub- 
lic mind it becomes difficult to identify 


* Cf. Richard M. McKeon, “New Capitalism 
vs Old,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (March, 1953) 
100. 





the union’s continued drive for new 
members with anything except the of- 
ficers’ greed for a bigger treasury. When 
this phenomenon is coupled with the 
employer’s relaxation of normal discip- 
linary regulations and the grant of vol- 
untary wage increases to prevent labor 
turnover, the usefulness of collective 
bargaining fades into academic theory. 

This short-sighted view is not openly 
espoused by any thinking person. But 
its popular influence is detected in the 
ease with which slogans concerning a 
worker’s “right to work” and “control 
by union bosses” gain support. It is no 
accident that restrictive labor legisla- 
tion comes at times of high prosperity 
and that it is difficult to amend that 
legislation so long as prosperity prevails. 


GROWTH TOO FAST 


During World War II union member- 
ship increased tremendously due to em- 
ployment expansion in war industries.’ 
Much of this increase was obtained 
through the union-shop device. Some 
of the antagonism against unions today 
can be traced to those ex-union mem- 
bers who are no longer in the labor 
force. Too little attention may have 
been given to the task of making these 
new recruits real union members. They 
had no opportunity to experience the 
benefits of unionism or industrial life 
without unions. Most of their time in 
the labor force was during a period of 
labor shortage when employers are tra- 
ditionally easier in their disciplinary 
policies and work standards and when 
wages and other benefits do not seem 
to depend upon union organization be- 
cause of wage stabilization or employer 
acquiescence. It is easy under such cir- 
cumstances to frown upon compulsory 
union membership as an unwarrante< 
infringement of individual rights. 


| 


5 Union membership increased from approxi- 
mately nine million in 1940 to fifteen mil- 
lion in 1946. United States Department of 
Labor, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1950, 
Table E-1. 
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EDUCATION NEEDED 


In an attempt to find a solution for 
this problem, abolition of union-shop 
contracts has been increasing.” Because 
this proposal is usually supported by 
men who oppose collective bargaining 
itself as an invasion of individual lib- 
erty, total loss of union security is con- 
sidered a serious setback for the labor 
movement. Strangely enough, however, 
this loss might be a blessing in disguise 
if abolition of union security would 
force unions to educate workers in the 
principles of unionism, thereby encour- 
aging them to join voluntarily. The 
theory that it is easier to educate work- 
ers after they become union members 
does not work out in practice because 
too often education does not follow 
initiation. Lack of knowledge begets 
indifference at best and antagonism at 
worst. And, as in the case of any polit- 
ical entity, indifference impairs demo- 
cratic processes. 


BUREAUCRACY RISING 


This brings us to a second reason for 
lack of enthusiasm for labor organiza- 
tion. We have pointed out that eco- 
nomic motivation is lacking during a 
period of prosperity. Labor theorists 
list the desire for status and self-deter- 
mination as an equaily effective stim- 
ulus for union membership.” But today 
many unions are failing to provide their 
members with this psychological moti- 
vation. Any large organization is 
bound to develop bureaucracy in its 
administration. The depersonalization 
of employment relationships in industry 
has long been acknowledged as one of 


* Seventeen states forbid union-security pro- 
visions in collective bargaining agreements 
under so-called “right to work” laws (Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia). 

Cf. Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert R. 
Northrup, Economics of Labor Relations, 
Irwin, Homewood, Illinois, 1954, pp. 14-16 
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the causes of the union movement.* The 
irony of the situation is that the very 
organization which was formed to rem- 
edy this evil is becoming equally imper- 
sonal in dealing with its membership.” 


ECENTLY a union man com- 

plained that he waited in the 
outer office for two hours before he was 
admitted to see an officer of his union 
(and the union involved has a reputa- 
tion for high devotion to rank-and-file 
interests). As the official came and went 
about the office, he completely ignored 
the member’s presence. The tyranny 
of secretarial protection of the “‘boss” 
may have been in operation here, but it 
is obvious that the officer did not even 
recognize the member, much less know 
him personally. The blue-collar, white- 
collar distinction between union mem- 
bers and the full-time union official and 
his office staff is undoubtedly weakening 
lines of communication between officers 
and members in the same manner as oc- 
curs in the management of any large- 
scale undertaking. Decision - making 
through elected delegates at conventions 
further reduces membership participa- 
tion. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that the effect of this deperson- 
alization is the same as that resulting 
from the gap between workers and 
management in industry. The union 
official rarely has any reason for acting 
contrary to the members’ interests. 
Their interests are identical in the un- 
ion’s biggest job, collective bargaining 
—whereas in the employer - employee 


8 Cf. Orme W. Phelps, Introduction to Labor 
Economics, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1950, 
pp. 55-70. See also Bernard W. Dempsey, 
“The Worker as a Person,” Review of So 
cial Economy, 12 (March, 1954) 16-24. 

* Depersonalization within the union move 
ment was recently emphasized in the drive 
of German trade unions for co-management 
Pius XII objected to “anonymity” in man 
agement regardless of whether the represen 
tatives were appointed by capital or labor 
(Statement of June 3, 1950) 





































The Tide Is Running... 

Legislation may not solve the prob- 
lem for us... . The purpose which 
justifies the instrument of a free 
economy or a political democracy is 
the creation of an atmosphere in which 
individuals can grow to realize their 
own potentials, can grow in freedom, 
can improve their capacities and en- 
joy their spiritual rights. Our form 
of economy, our form of government 
and democracy, and, to a large extent, 
our form of business organization and 
labor organization, have been created 
to give the individual his opportunity. 
Yet in these very instruments and in 
their use, the tide is running steadily 

against the individual. 
ALEXANDER HERON 





relationship management interests need 
not and rarely do coincide with those 
of the workers. 

REPRESENTATION QUESTIONED 

There seems to be some question in 
the public mind today as to whether 
union officials truly represent the mem 
bers’ interests. An increasing number 
of studies are attempting to determine 
the facts in this matter by surveying 
the attitudes of members towards the 
union organization, officials and activ- 
ities. These reports indicate that only 
in rare instances does the member feel 
that the union is failing to represent 
his interests, and these few deviations 
can be traced to lack of information 
or to differences in social or political 
ideology rather than in the area of col 
lective bargaining. 

For example, a University of Min 
nesota study of Teamsters Local 688 in 
St. Louis’ found that the members re- 
sented the union’s attempt to integrate 


Negroes and whites at social func 


*° Arnold Rose, Union Solidarity, University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1952, pp 
103-40 


tions. A University of Illinois study 
of District No. 9 of the International 
Association of Machinists in the same 
metropolitan area highlighted the mem 
bers’ opposition to being told how to 
vote." Neither of these activities goes 
to the union’s prime reason for exist- 
ence, namely, dealing with employers 
with respect to wages, hours and work 
ing conditions. 

On the other hand, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as originally passed, contained sev- 
eral provisions which seemed to imply 
that union officials do not truly repre- 
sent their members in matters of col- 
lective bargaining.” The two most 
notable examples are concerned with 
the union-shop demand and the strike 
threat."* In both cases experience has 
shown that members and non-members 
alike vote overwhelmingly to support 
the union’s position.’ To those who 


‘Ruth A. Hudson and Hijalmar Rosen 
“Union Political Action: The Member 
Speaks,” Industrial and Labor Relations 


Review, 7 (April, 1954) 404-18. 

'°Cf, John T. Dunlop and James J. Healy 
Collective Bargaining, Irwin, Homewood 
Illinois, 1954, p. 19. 

'8Section 8(a)(3), prior to the Taft-Hum 
phrey amendment of 1951, required ma 
jority authorization as result of an election 
conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board before a union-security clause could 
be negotiated; Section 203(c) requires an 
NLRB poll of employees on the employer’s 
last offer in national emergency disputes 
The present Administration proposes exten 
sion of this strike-vote procedure to all dis 
putes. Bureau of National Affairs, Labor 
Relations Reporter, 33 Analysis 45, Janu 
ary 18, 1954. 

™Of the 46,146 union-shop polls conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
from August 22, 1947 to October 22, 1951, 
the union shop was authorized in 97 per 
cent of the cases. Of the 5,548,982 valid 
votes cast in such elections, 91 per cent 
were in favor of the union shop. Seven 
teenth Annual Report of the National La 
bor Relations Board, 1952, p. 306, Table 
C-6. 

Strike votes under the War Labor Dis 
putes Act had a similar history. Of the 
2,168 strike votes conducted by the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board from June 25, 
1943 to December 28, 1945, a strike was 
authorized in 85 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 1,926,813 valid votes cast, 83 per cent 
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are familiar with workers’ goals and 
motivation, this comes as no surprise. 
Workers recognize that both types of 
ballot are a test of strength between un- 
ion and employer. During the term of 
the contract, an employee may have no 
economic motive for joining a union, 
since under the law, his wages, hours 
and working conditions are identical 
with those of a union member.”* (This, 
incidentally, is one of the strongest ar- 
guments in favor of compulsory mem- 
bership.) But when the contract is 
about to expire, and a test of bargaining 
strength is imminent, the union repre- 
sents the possibility of wage increases 
or other benefits. Failure to support 
the union at this crucial time will harm 
both members and non-members. There- 
fore, the non-union worker votes to 
strike with the union member in the 
hope that this display of solidarity will 
induce the employer to grant the de- 
mands and make the strike unnecessary. 
If the strike does occur, however, 
the non-union employee is faced with 
a new choice. To remain away from 
work means loss of income, and without 
union backing his self-interest may 
cause him to act as a strikebreaker. 


The same reasoning obtains in union- 
shop-authorization experience. Failure 
to vote “yes” is tantamount to a vote 
against the union’s bargaining strength 


were in favor of a strike. Eleventh Annual 
Report of the National Labor Relations 
Board, 1946, Appendix B, p. 91. This is 
even more unusual when we consider that 
the ballot asked: “Do you wish to permit 
an interruption of war production in war 
time as a result of this dispute?” Eighth 
Annual Report of the National Labor Rela 
tions Board, p. 78. 


“Section 9(a) of the National Labor Rela 
tions Act, as amended, provides that the 
union selected by the majority of the em 
ployees shall be the exclusive representa- 
tive of all the employees in the appropriate 
bargaining unit. Sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b) 
(2) prevent discrimination against the em 
ployee by the employer and the union, re- 
spectively, for his non-membership in the 
union. 


saa 
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and may ultimately mean a vote against 
increased economic benefits. The non- 
union worker votes less in favor of the 
union than in favor of himself. 

Self-interest governs in both cases, 
keeping men out of the union during 
the contract’s term, impelling them to 
support the union when a show of 
strength is needed during negotiations. 
Once the contract is signed, they may 
again rebel against compulsory mem- 
bership because the test of strength has 
been resolved. 


N applying the principle of self-in- 
terest to political action, formerly 
noted as one of the areas where mem- 
bers often part company with the 
union’s official policy,’® it may be asked 
why the worker resents being told to 
vote for legislators who will favor 
unions and against those considered 
anti-labor. In this connection, addi- 
tional social pressures enter the picture. 
During the eight hours the worker is 
on his job, his relationship with the 
employer and on-the-job conditions are 
most important. When he is presented 
with an issue which concerns this rela- 
tionship exclusively, he votes over- 
whelmingly in favor of greater collec 
tive strength in dealing with the 
employer. However, voting for a law- 
maker is not merely a matter of voting 
for bargaining strength. It means vot- 
ing for a man whose views on many 
other social and economic questions— 
local, national and international—may 
eventually influence legislation. Here 
the worker’s vote will not have a direct 
or immediate effect on bargaining 
strength vis-i-vis his employer, and the 
worker may not know or fails to agree 
with what the union-endorsed politician 
will do on other matters. 
This is just another way of saying 
that the American union member con 
siders himself a citizen (as well as a 





"See footnote 11 







































worker) and is not class-conscious.”’ 
In the area of collective bargaining his 
ideas coincide with the union’s. But 
they may not so coincide on matters 
not immediately related to the work 
situation. There is no conflict here 
with the basic premise that in both in- 
stances the worker acts in his own self- 
interest. His self-interest in the polit- 
ical area may be more directly related 
to releasing his son from the armed 
services, Cutting taxes, reducing prices 
or easing credit restrictions, than it is 
to favorable labor legislation. These 
decisions will immediately benefit him 
and his family, whereas favorable labor 
legislation will not immediately affect 
him unless the union in his particular 
plant becomes stronger. Favorable la- 
bor legislation need not have this result 
and probably will not benefit him indi- 
vidually in the short run. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS NEEDED 


This same reasoning accounts for the 
worker’s failure to realize the impor- 
tance of public relations. If each union 
member, for example, were to vote on 
the CIO’s expenditure of $650,000 per 
year for John W. Vandercook’s radio 
news commentary, a negative vote 
would not be surprising. These pro- 
grams are too far removed from the 
worker’s immediate sphere of self-inter- 
est. Similarly, IAM District No. 9 
probably found it difficult to justify 
its recent sponsorship of weekly foot- 
ball broadcasts.** Union officials are 
aware of the need for improved public 
relations if unions are to avoid restric- 


‘7Cf. Bloom and Northrup, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 


‘8Similarly, the AFL expends approximately 
$550,000 for a daily news broadcast by 
Henry Flannery (formerly by Frank Ed- 
wards). This information is contained in 
letters addressed to the author by the CIO 
Publicity Department, dated February 24, 
1954, and the AFL Radio Consultant, dated 
March 29, 1954, respectively. 

**See picture and caption in St. Louis Labor 
Tribune, October 21, 1954, p. 6. 





tions on their legitimate activities, but 
union members see little positive correla- 
tion between such outlays and increased 
benefits to themselves. 


AILURE to understand this com- 

plex relationship between a union 
and its members”’ results in the passage 
of laws which, in aiming at the protec- 
tion of the member vis-a-vis the union, 
actually weaken the union vis-a-vis 
the employer. The Taft-Hartley Act 
offers several examples of such inadvert- 
ence. Section 9(a) permits the em- 
ployee to settle his own grievances, 
Sections 8(a) (3) and 8(b) (2) per- 
mit only dues collection under a union- 
shop contract. Section 302(c) (4) 
permits checkoff only by individual 
authorization. Section 203(c) _ per- 
mits employees to vote on the employ 
er’s last offer. 

It is important to understand, in 
connection with these provisions, that 
there is nothing intrinsically bad in any 
of them. As a matter of fact, the result 
they seek (injecting democracy into 
trade-union operation) is a desirable 
one. However, the means used to at- 
tain this objective are unacceptable 
since they do not, in fact, improve a 
union’s democratic processes but either 
encourage membership withdrawal from 
the union or remove from the area of 
collective bargaining certain significant 
gains which unions have obtained from 
employers in the course of negotiations 
over the years. Instead of being en 
couraged to seek reform within his un 
ion, the employee is permitted to escape 
from membership. Instead of being en 
couraged to seek the best relationship 
he can with the union, the employer is 
given grounds for believing that this 


*°The employee has a many-sided relationship 
with the employer as well as with the 
union. For a case study of workers at 
Swift and Company in Chicago, see Theo 
dore V. Purcell, The Worker Speaks His 
Mind on Company and Union, Harvard Uni 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1953, xix, 344. 
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relationship may be only a temporary 
nuisance. 

This approach creates instability in 
industrial relations and aggravates labor 
disputes, the very result which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was enacted 
to prevent. No one can quarrel with 
the attempt to make unions more dem- 
ocratic. Effective means for accom- 
plishing this objective are not quite so 
evident. 


N analyzing this problem, it may be 

well to present alternatives which 
face the individual employee in his drive 
for improved living standards. In the 
first test case of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act in. 1937, the United States 
Supreme court stated the worker’s posi- 
tion in economic life simply and 
clearly.” 

Long ago we stated the reason for labor 
organizations. We said that they were 
organized out of the necessities of the 
situation; that a single employee was help- 
less in dealing with an employer; that he 
was dependent ordinarily on his daily 
wage for the maintenance of himself and 
family; that if the employer refused to pay 
him the wages that he thought fair, he 
was nevertheless unable to leave the em- 
ploy and resist arbitrary and unfair treat- 
ment; that union was essential to give 
laborers opportunity to deal on an equality 
with their employer. 

Proponents of individual liberty in 
bargaining with the employer are striv- 
ing for an unattainable ideal under the 
present economic organization of indus- 
try in the United States. Why, then, 
include in the very legislation which 
encourages collective bargaining provi- 
sions which suggest that individual 


*'National Labor Relations Board v. Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301 U.S. 1 
(April 12, 1937), 1 CCH Labor Cases 
17,017 (17). Similar views have been ex- 
pressed in the statement of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer 
ence, The Church and Social Order, para- 
graph 26, reproduced in John F. Cronin, 
Catholic Social Principles, Bruce, Milwau- 
kee, 1950, p. 472. 
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bargaining is possible? This does not 
mean that individual employees should 
have no voice in deciding issues affect- 
ing their interests. It merely means 
that those issues are better resolved 
within the organization which has been 
democratically chosen to represent their 
interests. And when there is real evi- 
dence that this organization is not dis- 
charging its obligation either to act in 
the employees’ interests or to give them 
an Opportunity to participate in deci- 
sion-making, the law ought to provide 
employees with some recourse that does 
not weaken collective bargaining itself. 


IMPROVED PROTECTION 


The provision for decertification of 
unions by majority vote in the Taft- 
Hartley Act gives employees such re- 
course and should be retained as a last 
resort. But it is not the best recourse 
because decertification merely throws 
the individual employee back on his own 
resources, admittedly weak or non-exist- 
ent. Another alternative which the law 
properly permits is a switch of affilia- 
tion to a rival union. This is not al- 
ways an effective solution because there 
are many industries in which only one 
union claims jurisdiction, such as con- 
struction or mining. Such situations 
remove the potent force of competition. 
Present negotiations between the AFL 
and CIO for merger of their organiza- 
tions might completely destroy this al- 
ternative.” 

The better solution would be to 
guarantee to the employee or union 
member who feels that his democratic 
rights have been violated the right of 
appeal to an impartial agency.” Inves- 
tigation and ultimate adjudication of 
the matter could follow the same course 


*°A no-raiding pact has already been executed. 
The American Federation of Labor predicts 
the merger “before the end of next year.” 
American Federationist, 61 (November, 
1954) 3. 

°3This idea is not original. Cf. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Report of the Governor's 











as do other charges filed under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, with a pub- 
lic hearing and a cease-and-desist order 
as the remedy. 


HIS solution has advantages over 

those that would weaken the 
union’s bargaining power in dealing 
with the employer. First, and probably 
most important, it would uphold union 
members’ democratic rights and would 
ferret out the violators without at the 
same time jeopardizing the hard-won 
gains of those unions which are above 
reproach in the matter of civil rights. 
Only those charged with undemocratic 
action would be forced to defend their 
administration. As the law now stands, 
those unions which have always been 
honest in their administration of a 
closed-shop or union-shop clause, for 
example, and have refrained from using 
it for silencing opposition, are subject 
to the same restrictions as those which 
have abused this guarantee of member- 
ship. Admittedly, Section 8(b) (2) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed to 
curb abuses of a union’s power to cause 
the discharge of an employee for his 
lack of union membership. But the 
means used not only curbs abuses, it 
forbids a practice which has been one 
of the treasured traditions of the 
American labor movement.” 

Second, the union member would be 
encouraged to seek reform within his 
union rather than to escape from mem- 
bership (which does not solve anything 
and may deprive him of an advantag- 

Labor-Management Committee, 1947, pp. 

30-31, which proposes appeal to the State 

Labor Relations Commission; Oscar Ornati, 

“Union Discipline, Minority Rights and 

Public Policy,” Labor Law Journal,5 (July, 

1954) 471-79, 528, which supports the re- 

cent procedure adopted by the Upholsterers 

International Union, creating an impartial 

panel to which members may appeal; and 


“LS.O. Forum: Union Appeals Board,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (January, 1954) 13-18. 


**An excellent summary of the effects of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in this connection is con- 
tained in Harry A. Millis and Emily C. 
Brown, op. cit., pp. 428-40. 
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Standard 


. . . Legislation by itself is only 
a cold standard, a barrier which 
prevents deviations .. . 
Pius XII 
Address to International Labor Organization 
November 20, 1954 





eous association). The standards of 
conduct expected of a union organiza- 
tion could be set forth so that the indi- 
vidual member as well as the general 
public would be aware of the union’s 
obligations.” In the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, there is no reason 
to suspect violation of members’ civil 
rights by unions any more than there is 
reason to suspect every corporation di- 
rector of evil designs against the stock- 
holders’ equity. Abuse can be aired 
and penalized without jeopardizing the 
rights of law-abiding organizations. 


STATUS ASSURED 


Third, the employer would have no 
grounds for questioning the union’s true 
agency status, and their agreement 
would depend exclusively on negotia- 
tions at the bargaining table with nei- 
ther party relying upon the law to 
limit the subject-matter of collective 
bargaining.” 


25Cf. Minnesota Labor Relations Act, “Labor 
Union Democracy Act,” Minnesota Stat- 
utes, Sections 179.18-25, which provides for 
election of union officers by secret ballot 
upon reasonable notice and for dissemina- 
tion of financial reports to members. It 
should be noted that there is no provision 
for state-conduct of such election or for 
filing reports with a state agency. Only if 
charges of violation are sustained is there 
a sanction in the form of removal of certi- 
cation until the union involved remedies its 
conduct. 


26Such limitation is sought by some employer 
groups who fear union encroachment on 
managerial prerogatives, but this is an en- 
tirely separate question. See Leo C. Brown, 
“Shifting Distribution of the Rights to 
Manage,” Proceedings of the Industrial Re 
lations Research Association, 1948, pp. 132 
55; Neil W. Chamberlain, Collective Bar 
gaining, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, pp 
211-15; and Harold W. Davey, Contem- 
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Official union policy has consistently 
opposed any regulation of union admin- 
istration as an unwarranted encroach- 
ment on the right of a voluntary asso- 
ciation to make its own rules. However, 
we must be realistic. Any voluntary 
association which can affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of its members becomes 
a quasi-public organization, especially 
as its membership grows. In the inter- 
ests of such a large segment of the pop- 
ulation, the government owes protection 
against abuse of economic power in the 
same way it must protect against physi- 
cal power. The mere existence of laws 
against murder, for example, does not 
imply that all men are murderers. The 
mere existence of laws stipulating cer- 
tain standards for union administration 
does not imply that all unions violate 
those standards. No proof of compli- 
ance need be submitted unless there is 
evidence of non-compliance. 


| Speen, a law which imposes 
sanctions blindly, as do certain 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act,” 
not only unjustly burdens good union 
administration but actually hides bad 
union administration behind the for- 
mer’s justified indignation. The old 
“saw” about burning down the house 
to get rid of the rats comes to mind. 
Not all legislation restricting or con- 
trolling union activity is incompatible 
with collective bargaining. However, 
legislative provisions heretofore men- 


porary Collective Bargaining, Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1951, pp. 105-31. 

*"For example, Section 9(f)(g)(h) requires 
all unions to file certain administrative data 
with the Department of Labor and all 
union officials to file non-communist affi- 
davits in order to have access to the proc- 
ess of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Section 302(c)(4) forces all unions to so- 
licit individual authorization for checkoff. 
Neither of these provisions attains the 
worthy goal sought; namely, preventing 
communist control or enforcing democratic 
processes. They merely burden all union 
administration with a trying and costly 
nuisance. 
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tioned suggest a trend towards the be- 
lief that all unions are suspect and all 
union leaders anti-social. This attitude 
endangers the labor movement in the 
United States. 

When the Wagner Act was passed, 
such an attitude might have been more 
understandable since, in the face of open 
employer opposition, union leaders 
found themselves using 
methods to accomplish their objectives. 
Complete lack of law and order char- 
acterized labor-management relations in 
this country for fifty years. The mere 
passage of a law could not be expected 
to change a bad situation overnight. 


anti - social 


ORDER GROWING 


The westward expansion in this coun- 
try in the nineteenth century presents 
an analogy. When towns like Dodge 
City were suffering growing pains, the 
“good guys” were required to use the 
tactics of the “bad guys” to bring law 
and order to society. But sooner or 
later the “good guys” who took the law 
into their own hands were prosecuted 
alongside the “‘bad guys.” Today there 
are still some union leaders, born and 
raised in the wildwest era of industrial 
relations, who persist in acting on the 
theory that the end of union organiza- 
ion justifies any means. ‘They are ad- 
mittedly a fringe minority, and social 
order demands that they be curbed. 
But after almost twenty years of col- 
lective bargaining and union adminis- 
tration under the protection of law, we 
have developed labor leaders who do not 
condone the use of uncivilized tactics.” 
They should not be made to suffer for 
the conduct of their less acceptable 
brethren. The union-security provi- 
sions and the filing requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Act do just that. 


*8Cf. David Dubinsky, “Safeguarding Union 
Welfare Funds,” American Federationist, 
61 (July, 1954) 10-13; Emil Rieve and 
Wesley A. Sturges, “A Tribute to Philip 
Murray and Arbitration,” Arbitration Jour 
nal, 9 n.s. (1954) 67-69. 
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The conclusion is inevitable that we 
have been unnecessarily impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma by those who would 
force us to choose between individual 
freedom and collective bargaining. We 
have resolved this conflict in many eco- 
nomic areas without adopting either ex- 
treme, particularly in the field of busi- 
ness activity and expansion.” It can 
also be done in the field of labor rela- 
tions. 

DEMOCRATIC MEANS 

Employee freedom can be protected 
without destroying or weakening col- 
lective bargaining. The workers should 
continue to be permitted to decide by 
democratic means whether they want 
collective bargaining, and the law 
should guarantee this right by prevent- 
ing all interference by the employer” 
and by limiting the union to normal 
educational channels. Once the majority 
has spoken, the individual worker 
should not be permitted to counter- 
mand the desires of the majority and 
to weaken the union’s bargaining 
strength by refusing to join the union 
or to participate in its activities. No 
society can operate under a system of 
anarchy. This is as true of the indus- 
trial plant community as it is of the 
political community. 

As a minority, however, the individ- 
ual union member should be guaranteed 
his right to speak and to appeal to some 


**“For example, the creation of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to protect in- 
vestors, the Federal Trade Commission to 
protect consumers, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to protect shippers, Federal 
Communications Commission to _ protect 
listeners. 


“°This means the elimination of Section 8(c) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. which permits the employer to 
express his views on union representation. 
Recent Board interpretation of this provi- 
sion has indicated that there is little the 
employer may not legally say. In the ab- 
sence of falsehood or name-calling in union 
propaganda, there is no justification for any 
employer participation if the employees’ 
right to self-determination is to be pre- 
served. 
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Further Surrender 

In our big business organizations 
as we look at them from the stand- 
point of ownership, we find corpora 
tions of ten thousand, twenty thou. 
sand, a hundred thousand, a million, 
or, in our biggest one, one million 
three hundred thousand individual 
stockholders. The part-owner of the 
business, the individual stockholder, 
by and large, no longer has his indi- 
vidual power of decision left to 


him... 
ALEXANDER HERON 


Reasonable Goals in Industrial 


Relations, 1954, p. 108. 





outside agency if his democratic rights 
are violated. But he should not retain 
the right to act contrary to the wishes 
of the majority. This conforms with 
normal orderly democratic processes in 
that all of us are obliged to obey laws 
even though we retain the right to 
vocalize our opposition to them. If the 
individual member is able to convince 
a sufficient number of workers to sup- 
port his views, the will of the majority 
is subject to change, even to the extent 
of returning to individual bargaining 
by petitioning for decertification of the 
union. 

We cannot have individual bargain- 
ing and collective bargaining at the 
same time. Reasonable discussion of 
union problems is impossible unless 
there is agreement on this basic premise 
in fact as well as in theory. Such a fun- 
damental disagreement accounts for the 
emotional atmosphere in which every 
suggested restriction of unions is brand- 
ed as “anti-union” and every suggested 
aid to collective bargaining is brand- 
ed as “‘pro-union.” In such an atmos- 
phere the future of unionism will 
remain in doubt and industrial rela- 
tions will be doomed to strife and in- 
stability. Meanwhile, the whole econ- 
omy suffers. 
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**... uf Mary goes. Martha's job 
no longer makes sense.” 


SECULARISM 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


NE seeking to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of communication in a 
society both _ philosophically 
and religiously pluralistic could hardly 
find more suitable material than what 
is offered by the term “‘secularism.” 
Even in Catholic circles, the term 
has a variety of nuances. In a recent 
issue of Commonweal, for example, an 
editorial refers to secularism as a “‘sep- 
aration of religion from life the 
conviction that religion is only a pri- 
vate matter with little of importance to 
say directly or indirectly, on business, 
political or cultural affairs.” In the 
same issue, John Cogley equates secular- 
ism with Machiavellianism, “the idea 
that there is no place for moral and 
religious concepts to come into play in 
the world of politics.”* There is great 
difference between a regrettable error, 
such as the conviction that religion is 
only a private matter, and the kind of 
overt and conscious political immoral- 
ism we associate with the name of 
Machiavelli. The one may lead to the 
other, but they are not the same thing, 
and they require different strategies. 
When we speak of secularism, which of 
these quite different attitudes do we 
Catholics mean? 


‘ LXI (November 5, 1954), 113. 
2 Tbid., p. 119. 
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If one looks at the use of the word 
in our pluralist society taken as a whole, 
the confusion becomes greater. it 
perfectly apparent that both meaning 
and overtones of value of a word like 
“secularism” will depend on one’s the- 
ological and philosophical convictions 
about the temporal order, the saeculum. 
A recent examination of Protestant 
statements on secularism showed quite 
clearly that the meaning of the word 
differed, at least in nuance, according 
to the theological convictions of the 
speaker, according to the way he con- 
ceived the relation of the temporal or- 
der. (the saeculum) and the transcend- 
ant order. 


1S 


It is easy to sympathize 
with the suggestion of F. Ernest John- 
son that “perhaps we could well dis- 
pense with the term.” But Dr. Johnson 
adds immediately, “It seems too firmly 
implanted in current discourse to admit 
of that. 


394 


TERM NEEDED 


Once established usage, 
such words cannot be eliminated by 
fiat. 
persuade people to stop using the word 
that it 


in current 


Further, even were it possible to 


“secularism,” I am not sure 


’ Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Secularism a Myth 
(Harper and Brothers, 1954), ch. 1. 
* Religious Education, XLVIII (1953), 425. 
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would be advisable. The ideological 
structure of our pluralist society is ex- 
tremely complicated. We need descrip- 
tions of that structure which will do 
justice to its complexity and be as pre- 
cise as possible. Such description nec- 
essarily precedes any evaluation or any 
plan for action. Precise description re- 
quires a vocabulary, and the traditional 
vocabulary for talking about our cur- 
rent sacral problems and attitudes— 
such terms as church and state, religion 
and irreligion, theism and atheism— 
descends to us from societies different 
from our own and is at times inade- 
quate for the complexities of our situa- 
tion. An extra word serving to dis- 
tinguish one class of patterns of con- 
viction is welcome and, provided it is 
tactfully used, may help clarify rather 
than obfuscate present realities. 


CAN BE CONFUSING 


Among the various patterns of con- 
viction actually held in our society 
today, a number are such that those 
who hold them would answer “‘no” to 
the question whether, besides the order 
of the sensible, temporal and spatial, 
another and transcendent order exists. 
Others would say, “I don’t know what 
you mean.” That is simply another 
way of putting a negative answer. Still 
others would say, “Perhaps.” For these, 
one might introduce a second question 
as to whether any knowledge of a 
transcendent order is possible. Many 
would reply, “Either none is possible 
or only such uncertain knowledge as 
cannot form a ground for rational ac- 
tion.” For all such patterns of convic- 
iton it is useful to have a name. The 
best available name, I suggest, is “‘secu- 
larist.” Such a use is in accord with 
the derivation of the word—if anyone 
worries about such niceties any longer 
—and with at least some meanings the 
word has in current speech and writing. 

The term can, I believe, be safely 
used in this way provided we keep in 
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mind that, so used, it is a generic rather 
than a specific term. The distinction 
is important. There are many varieties 
of attitudes, of patterns of conviction, 
which one could call secularist in our 
sense, and some of these varieties are 
patterns clearly incompatible with a 
free, pluralist society. Party-line com 
munism, for example, is a kind of sec- 
ularism, but that fact does not mean 
that other patterns of conviction be- 
longing to the same genus are equally 
unsuitable for a society like ours. 

School philosophy puts both beasts 
and men in the same genus. Both are 
animals. But it would be very bad 
logic to say that, therefore, men are 
irrational because beasts are. Such bad 
logic establishes a kind of ideological 
guilt by association, common enough 
in popular thinking and in the popular 
press. When it is employed by the 
Catholic popular press—and sometimes 
it is—it does the Catholic body a dis- 
service because it blunts our thinking, 
and blunted thinking, a dangerous lux- 
ury in any case, is doubly dangerous in 
a pluralist society. We cannot afford to 
let words which are useful instruments 
of analysis become bludgeons to beat 
those who disagree with us or trumpets 
to arouse hostile emotion. 


GENERIC term sensibly used is 

a pointer directing to further 
analysis. If men and beasts are both 
animals, how do men differ from beasts? 
Party-line communism, Comte’s pos- 
itivism, Nietzscheism, as well as various 
patterns of conviction common in 
America, are all secularisms. That 
does not mean that all are equally un- 
suitable. It does mean that a_ nice 
problem of discrimination is open to 
the examination of philosophers and 
historians of thought. The problem 
is a complex one, not to be solved in 
a brief space or by one like myself 
who is only an amateur philosopher. I 
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certainly do not propose to solve it here. 
But in contrast to continental varieties, 
American secularisms show a few strik- 
ing characteristics obvious even to the 
least refined expertise. 


If one may take as a characteristic 
sample the variety of secularism devel- 
oped by John Dewey, it is perfectly 
apparent that American secularism is 
very different from orthodox Marxism. 
It is neither revolutionary nor mili- 
tantly atheistic. It proposes no dic- 
tatorships, of the proletariat or of any- 
body else. It is even further removed 
from the titanic posturing of Nietz- 
sche’s antitheism. 


TS closest continental affinities are 

perhaps found in Comte. Like 
Comte, Dewey rejected metaphysics and 
replaced it by scientism. Like Comte, 
he ended by proposing a kind of re- 
ligion, a “common faith,” which re- 
minds one of Comte’s religion of 
humanity. Even here, however, it is 
apparent that Dewey and Comte move 
in different intellectual worlds. Noth- 
ing seems to have given Comte greater 
satisfaction than devising pomps and 
a hierarchical structure for his religion 
of humanity. Needless to say, they 
were to supplant all existing re- 
ligious practices and institutions. It 
is impossible to think of Dewey de- 
vising religious ceremonies or hierarch- 
ies. He left that, typically, to the 
existing churches. He did not intend 
that the spread of his “common faith” 
should entail the ‘‘destruction of 
churches that now exist.” He wished, 
however, that they would “show a 
more active interest in social affairs, 
that they take a definite stand upon 
such questions as war, economic in- 
justice, political corruption, that they 
stimulate activity for a divine king 
dom on earth.’ 


° John Dewey, A Common Faith (Yale Uni 
versity Press, 1934), pp. 82-3. 
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ACTUAL TOLERANCE 


Compared to Comte’s secularism 
(not to mention Nietzsche’s_ or 
Marx’s) this is moderate and tolerant. 
Dewey is attempting, in typically An- 
glo-Saxon fashion, to preserve continu- 
ity with existing institutions. It is 
perhaps possible to see in the Anglo- 
Saxon political tradition the source of 
that moderation and tolerance which, 
according to those who knew him, 
were more marked in Dewey’s personal- 
ity than in his written work. But 
whatever their source, they did not 
spring from Dewey’s doctrine. 

There is, I believe, considerable mis- 
understanding on this point. The gen- 
eral public tends to equate secularism 
with skepticism, since both call gen- 
erally accepted religious truth into 
question. In the case of Dewey, the 
general public has been further con- 
fused by the apologetic for Deweyan- 
ism (and other varieties of ‘“‘scientific 
humanism’’) conducted in some educa- 
tional circles. According to this apol- 
ogetic, many thinkers, including ll 
religious thinkers, hold that there are 
“absolutes.” But for Deweyans, all 
Opinions are subject to change as a 
result of investigation and experiment. 
Hence, only the Deweyan mind is 
really open to all opinions and ready to 
tolerate the differences existing in our 
pluralist society. This line of argu- 
ment is wearing a little thin and is per- 
haps heard less frequently than it was 
a few years ago. It conveys, in my 
opinion, quite a mistaken impression 
of the general tendency of Dewey’s 
thought. Dewey is entirely different 
from such typical skeptical thinkers as 
Montaigne. The skeptic is a connois- 
seur of ideas and attitudes, of patterns 
of conviction. He savors one after 
another and becomes a kind of expert 
in uncommitted appreciation. He may 
even commit himself to some pattern 
of conviction with a “que sais-je!” 











Even a serious religious commitment 
of a fideistic sort is possible. However 
one may evaluate such a way of think- 
ing, it is indubitably one that can be 
easily adjusted to a pluralist society. 
(How well it will serve that society, 
once adjusted, is a different question. ) 
But it is not the secularist way of 
thinking. Marx, Nietzsche and Comte 
established themselves in dogmatic po- 
sitions. So, although in a different way 
and with more moderation, did Dewey. 

The core of the Deweyan pattern 
of conviction is constituted by what 
is called “faith in intelligence.” In- 
telligence here does not mean nous. 
Indeed, a basic postulate is that the 
entire noetic effort of man, all search 
for understanding in the light of first 
principles, has been a chase for will- 
o’-the-wisps. The right use of man’s 
intelligence is found in practical ac- 
tion. Man plans, acts, revises the plans 
according to results—and acts again. 
Intelligence is simply part of the pat- 
tern of action as it is found in man. 
Experimental method, observation—hy- 
pothesis —- experiment — hypothesis, 
is a refinement of the primal and cor- 
rect use of the human intelligence. The 
road ahead for mankind lies in the ex- 
tension of scientific refinement to all 
phases of human activity so that the 
experimental method becomes ‘‘the final 
arbiter of all questions of fact, exist- 
ence and intellectual assent.’ 


AN EMPIRICAL UNIVERSE 

The acceptance of the experimental 
method as the universal and sole cri- 
terion of truth is what Deweyans mean 
by “faith in intelligence.” Since the 
universal validity of the experimental 
method cannot be proved by the ex- 
perimental method, it is clear why they 
speak of faith in intelligence. Dewey 
apparently felt that the successes of 
the method in the fields where it had 
already been applied and the general 


® Ibid., p. 31. 
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tendency of modern intellectual history 
were sufficient suasions to this faith. 
Experimentalism had been imposed by 
history, and since there is in Dewey’s 
thinking no transcendence, there can 
be no appeal from history. Man is 
time’s slave, and time is demanding 
commitment to a dogma which excludes 
all metaphysical thinking and all ra- 
tional consideration of values. How- 
ever modestly it may be worded, that 
is a large order. 

Although, as we have seen, churches 
are to continue in the age of experi- 
mentalism, they can do so only by 
abandoning dogma. What they teach 
simply has nothing to do with “fact, 
existence or intellectual assent.” Their 
purpose is to furnish emotional stimu- 
lus to useful social action. But, even 
here the claim to a “unique relation” 
to “supreme values and motivating 
forces . . . makes it impossible for the 
churches to participate in promotion 
of social ends on a natural and equal 
human basis. The surrender of claims 
to an exclusive and authoritative posi- 
tion is a sine qua non for doing away 
with the dilemma in which churches 
now find themselves in respect to their 
sphere of social action.” 


.< Catholics, and, I suspect, to 
conservative Protestants and 
Jews, this seems like a cynical sugges- 
tion. It is not so intended. It is ad- 
dressed primarily to liberal Protestants, 
and it did not seem preposterous to 
Dewey to ask a religious group who 
had already abandoned so many dogmas 
to make the next step and abandon all 
(even any definite form of theism). 
Further, Protestantism has always 
tended to move with sparklike jumps 
between the poles of such dichotomies 
as faith-works, grace-nature. The con 
servative Protestant tends to suppress 
the second term of such pairs in favor 


* Jhid., >: B2. 
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of the first. The liberal Protestant does 
exactly the opposite. Dewey’s Common 
Faith is a complete suppression of grace 
in favor of nature, of faith (in the 
theological sense of supernatural faith) 
in favor of works. From this point of 
view, it can perhaps be regarded as a 
particularly extreme form of liberal 
Protestantism. Perhaps Dewey wished 
it to be so regarded. 

But whether we regard Dewey’s po- 
sition as liberal Protestant or not, it 
remains dogmatic. There is no sug- 
gestion that the Catholic, the conserva- 
tive Protestant, the Jew or even the 
deist may be right, no trace of the skep- 
tic’s “Que sais-je?” 


EANWHILE, to recall Protest- 
ant fonts of Deweyanism and 


related American secularisms is a val- 
uable aid to any consideration of ap- 
propriate Catholic attitudes toward 
secularist patterns of conviction and 
persons who hold them. To recall these 
connections serves to remind us forci- 
bly that American secularisms are, in 
a sense, forms of religious belief. They 
are part of the sacral structure of our 
pluralist society. That fact immediate- 
ly gives one clue to an appropriate 
Catholic orientation. 

Our attitude towards the religious 
convictions of our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens in our pluralist society has 
been so well clarified that it is possi- 
ble to teach its broad outlines even to 
the children in our schools. It is an 
attitude based on the clear demands of 
charity in a pluralistic situation. Char- 
ity demands that we recognize truth 
wherever it is found. It demands that 
we respect the sincerity of a fellow- 
citizen’s conviction even where that 
conviction differs from our own. It 
demands at the same time uncompro- 
mising loyalty to the Church and her 
doctrines. We cannot be good fel- 
lows by proclaiming that one religion 
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is as good as another. Charity forbids; 
for the Church and her doctrine are 
here not only for the benefit of the 
Catholic body now existing, but for 
all men, our non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
zen included. Thus charity determines 
at once the courtesies and the rigors of 
any sacral discussion in a pluralist so- 
ciety. 
CHARITY REQUIRED 


To say that American secularism is 
part of the sacral structure of our plu- 
ralist society is to say that, in any dis- 
cussion on the sacral level, the secularist 
ought to be met with the same courtesy 
and the same respect for sincere convic- 
tion that we habitually accord to other 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens. Such 
charitable courtesy remains necessary 
even though our differences with secu- 
larists, besides being more profound, 
are not, like our differences with Prot- 
estants and Jews, purely on the sacral 
level. 

The American state is religiously un- 
committed;’ the American nation is 
not. Our institutions center in a re- 
spect for the human person as a free 
creature on whom God has bestowed 
rights which the state cannot take 
away from him and duties from which 
the state cannot absolve him. As an 
historical fact, this concept of the per- 
son was developed by the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. As an historical fact, 
it has been kept alive among us by 
the free flourishing of the faiths of that 
tradition, Jewish, Protestant and Cath- 
olic. Developed in the sacral order, 
our concept of the person is not of 
purely sacral significance. It determines 
our secular ideals, institutions and ways 
of working. Were it to disappear from 
the national consciousness, the free in- 
stitutions it had developed would dis- 
appear with it. 


® That is, there is no “established” religion. 
Recognition of God, however, is deeply im- 
bedded in our political foundations. 
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NO RATIONAL BASIS 


Now, American secularists insist 
that they do respect the human person, 
and there is no reason to question their 
honesty. What Catholics (and theists 
of other faiths) do question is the logi- 
cal inherence of that value in the 
secularist pattern of conviction. It 
seems to us that it really inheres only 
in a pattern of conviction which 
recognizes the divine transcendence as 
the source at once of human rights, 
human duties and human freedom. 

Nor can we go along with the secu- 
larist conviction that such values are 
lived things, acquired as socially ap- 
proved patterns of behavior, which can 
survive indefinitely without rational 
support. Doubtless, they can survive 
for a while; for a generation or two, 
perhaps, in a society which lives, as 
Anglo-Saxon societies tend to do, by 
history rather than by theory. But 
even in such societies and in quiet 
times, there is surely a limit to the sur- 
vival of values transmitted without 
theoretical support in convictions about 
the nature of reality. The problem is 
much too complex for discussion here. 
I mention it simply to show that our 
differences with the secularists involve 
the good of the temporal order, while 
our differences with Protestants and 
Jews do not. 

The Protestant or the Jew, in his 
life and in the heritage he transmits 
to his children, is helping to keep alive 
a pattern of conviction which has a 
logical place for the value of human 
dignity. Thus he is serving the com- 
mon temporal good. He pulls his 
weight. The secularist, in our opinion, 
does not. He is coasting along on the 
momentum derived from _ religious 
faiths he has rejected. One objection to 
secularism is that too much of it over 
too long a period would be bad for the 
saeculum, the temporal order. 


and here a closer engagement with con- 


HERE the common temporal 

good is concerned, political 
action is sOmetimes appropriate. But 
where immediate concrete issues are not 
concerned, where we are in an area 
which touches so closely on freedom of 
thought and even on freedom of re- 
ligion, it may not be prudent. Despite 
our conviction that the temporal good is 
involved, I do not think we Catholics 
should handle secularism as though it 
were a political problem. The plural- 
istic structure of our society which has 
brought us both civil peace and free- 
dom makes it necessary that the tragic 
fact of division within the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition be faced calmly, 
kept on the sacral level and not brought 
into the political arena. The even more 
tragic fact that some among us reject 
all forms of the tradition must, I think, 
be faced with equal calm and, as far 
as it is in our power to do so, kept out 
of the political arena. The challenge of 
secularism, in short, will have to be 
met within the framework of our plur- 
alist society and pluralist institutions. 
This is not a matter of theory. In the 
practical order, or so it seems to me, 
there is no alternative. 

The first requisite for a pluralist ap- 
proach to the problem of secularism is a 
clear recognition that all secularisms 
are theories about ultimate truth and 
hence, in a way, religions. They are, 
at the same time—but in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense of the word “religion”— 
kinds of non-religion or irreligion. The 
paradox is purely verbal and can be 
avoided by using a term such as 
“sacral” (noun, sacrality) to charac- 
terize convictions about ultimate truth 
whether religious (i.e., definitely theist) 
or secularist (not definitely theist). 
Our pluralist system leaves, within the 
broadest possible limits, the sacral life 
of the nation to free development with- 
in the body of citizens. The state, 
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them calmly with a view to absorbing 














with its coercive power, usually con- 
fines itself to immediate and practical 
matters concerned with the common 
good in the temporal order. Its ap- 
proach is practical, not theoretical. It 
lives in the world of Martha, not of 
Mary. 
SECULARISM AKIN TO STATE 

Now I believe it is fair to say that 
when secularism raises political prob- 
lems that must be handled as such, it 
is because some secularists misconceive 
the character of our pluralist structure 
and of the relation of their sacrality to 
it. American secularism of the Dew- 
eyan variety is, if not a religion, at 
least a sacrality; but it is a sacrality in 
which the sacral element has been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point. 
Dewey glances at the theoretical only 
to negate it and thus clear the way for 
action in the temporal order. He thus 
raises to the level of the absolute ex- 
actly that sphere with which the state 
is concerned. It is easy for the secular- 
ist to feel that his philosophy is identi- 
cal with the philosophy of the state and 
can become a kind of official thing. He 
forgets that an official state philosophy 
accords with our traditions just as ill 
as does an official state religion. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS LIMITED 


At present the secularist illusion has 
practical consequences only in a few 
areas, the most important of which is 
public education.” Here, the first neces- 
sity is that the semantic smokescreen 
concealing from the public the essen- 
tially sacral character of secularist con- 
viction be blown away. Once that is 
done, it should be easy to show the 
difference between a religiously neutral 
public education—one which calls at- 
tention to the historical importance of 
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Charles Donahue, ‘‘Freedom and Education: 
The Pluralist Background,” Thought, 28 
(Winter, 1952) 542-60, and idem, ‘“Free- 
dom and Education: The Sacra! Problem,” 
ibid., 29 (Summer, 1954) 209-33. 
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the Judaeco-Christian tradition in our 
society and which cooperates with, or 
at least does not thwart, the efforts of 
the home and the church in affording 
a religious formation—and a dogmati- 
cally secularist public education—one 
which by omission of all reference to 
religion suggests to the child that this 
field is a family matter irrelevant to the 
concerns of the broader society repre- 
sented by the school. It is necessary of 
course that the change from a public 
education which respects only the secu- 
larist conscience to a public education 
which respects all consciences take place 
quietly and with the cooperation of 
school authorities. It is not entirely 
futile to hope that the change, so ob- 
viously in accord with American no- 
tions of fair play, might have the sup- 
port of at least some secularists. 


OPEN SITUATION 

On this, the one important issue of 
a political character dividing American 
secularists from American Catholics 
(and other religionists) , it is important, 
I think, to make clear to the public 
just where we Catholics stand. We do 
not approach the problem directly as 
Catholics. We approach it as Ameri- 
can citizens who accept whole-hearted- 
ly the pluralist structure of our society. 
Public education surely cannot commit 
itself to Catholic, Protestant or Jewish 
dogma. Neither, in all fairness, can it 
commit itself to the Deweyan dogma 
that the experimental method is the one 
sure road to truth. That is the issue, 
and on that issue we Catholics, speak- 
ing not as Catholics but as American 
pluralists, are on the side of freedom, 
of the open situation. 

Except for this one point—and here 
there is still hope of a generally satis- 
factory settlement — the American 
Catholic confronts American secularism 
not on the political but on the sacral 
level. This is the level of theological 
and philosophical discussion, of course, 
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and here a closer engagement with con- 
temporary American thought is perhaps 
desirable. Some Catholic thinkers are 
profoundly engaged, but their number 
is small. 


We need detailed studies of key 
American thinkers like Dewey, not ref- 
utations but exercises in uncommitted 
appreciation written with an eye to 
value as well as disvalue. But to see 
secularism only as a problem for the 
Catholic philosopher is to take far too 
narrow a view. (Perhaps we Catholics 
exaggerate what philosophy can accom- 
plish in a society like ours.) Secularism 
is more than a philosophy. It is an 
attempt to live without the conscious- 
ness of God. Its claim is that it is 
eminently contemporary and _ particu- 
larly well adapted to modern American 
conditions. It is a challenge not only 
in philosophy, but in all the arts and 
sciences, in all forms of social action 
and in everyday living. 


E WILL fail to meet the chal- 

lenge if we retire into a 
ghetto (material or spiritual) and scold 
both the saeculum and the secularists. 
What is clearly required is an effort 
of practical wisdom in the course of 
which we discover the appropriate 
ideas, attitudes and ways of action for 
the man who is at once Catholic, con- 
temporary and American, idem civis et 
Christianus. To a flexibility derived 
from noncommitment to any trans- 
cendent principles, we oppose the flex- 
bility of prudence. 


The traditional Catholic way of 
meeting opposition becomes clearer as 
the Church moves through time. There 
have always been timid Catholics who 
would flee from opposition or attempt 
to blot it out. But Catholics more in 
the center of the tradition—St. Thomas 
is Outstanding among them—approach 
apparently hostile ideas and attitudes 
with the boldness of faith and face 
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horrors of the ‘‘Paleotechnic” Age (the 


them calmly with a view to absorbing 
and “baptizing” whatever they may 
contain that is good or true. That js 
not compromise. It does not change 
doctrine, but it makes a more vital and 
more contemporary presentation of 
doctrine possible. 


The crucial values for American 
secularists are the importance of the 
temporal order and the necessity for a 
vigorous use of the human intelligence 
to change that order for the common 
good. We hardly need to absorb these 
values. They already exist, at least as 
virtualities, within the Catholic pat- 
tern. We are not world-scorners. We 
are not contemptuous of Martha be- 
cause we believe that Mary chose the 
better part. We do not go along with 
our secularist fellow-citizens in their 
rather odd notion that Martha will do a 
better job if Mary is thrown out of 
the house. We insist that if Mary goes, 
Martha’s job no longer makes sense. To 
clarify that position in action seems the 
obvious American Catholic strategy in 
the face of the secularist challenge. 


We are in quite a different position 
from our fellow-Catholics on the Eu- 
ropean continent. They are confronted 
with a secularism which has thrown 
down an all-out challenge in the politi- 
cal order. American secularists accept 
our free and pluralist institutions. Con- 
sequently, we have the opporunity to 
work out our answer in civic concord. 
Emotions and attitudes appropriate and 
perhaps inevitable in the continental 
struggle are likely, in my opinion, to do 
more harm than good among us. Com- 
pared to continental Catholics we are 
in a very favorable situation. In part 
we owe that favorable situation to the 
spirit of moderation, tolerance and lib- 
erty developed by our free institutions 
and to acceptance of those institutions 
by all American secularists, except for 
a lunatic fringe. For both the insti 
tutions and the acceptance, Deo gratias. 
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Technology must be controlled .. . 


in the name of 5AN|/Y 


FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN 


a SAVE technics itself we 
shall have to place limits on 
its heretofore unqualified ex- 
pansion.” In my opinion, this care- 
fully weighed and courageous judgment 
is the fundamental conclusion of Lewis 
Mumford’s In the Name of Sanity.’ I 
call the judgment carefully weighed be- 
cause it is the result of a life’s medita- 
tion on the history and meaning of 
technology; I call it courageous both 
because it marks a departure from 
Mumford’s earlier enthusiasm for un- 
limited scientific expansion and because 
it sets him in opposition to what has 
become, in America, a latter-day schol- 
asticism. It takes integrity to change 
one’s mind when such a change puts a 
man at odds with the dominant myth 
of his society. 

The dominant myth of our society is 
the myth of the ultimate beneficence 
of history, symbolized by and often 
identified with the march of technol- 
ogy. From this conviction follows the 
conclusion, sometimes reached with re- 
luctance and given without enthusiasm, 
that the process of work must be totally 
rationalized, that older values—rooted 
in man’s immemorial dependence on na- 
ture and enshrined in all his history— 
must give way inevitably to the mech- 
anized “wave of the future.” In broad 
strokes, Mumford traces this myth from 
its western beginnings in the Renais- 
sance development of mechanics and 
mathematicized physics to its trium 








‘ IN THE NAME OF SANITY.—By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1954, 244 pp. $3.75. 

* Kari Léwith, Meaning in History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949, passim. 
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phant march through the Century of 
Liberalism, to disillusion at Hiroshima. 


Mumford finds, growing simultan- 
eously with the linear expansion of 
technology, a circling movement swim- 
ming down into the depths of the hu- 
man psyche: the clinical revolution of 
Freud and the eruption in art of the 
metaphysicians of the concrete — the 
movement launched by Dostoevski. 
From without, man was creating, with 
science and mass production, an order 
at once abstract, rational and universal: 
a new classic. But within he was dis- 
covering chaos, irrational passion and 
demonic power: an underworld barely 
checked by the thin crust of an ancient 
civilization. 


The two worlds met in the Germany 
of Hitler: abstract technological per- 
fection wedded to concrete primitive 
passion bringing forth their first be- 
gotten—a new barbarism, the barbarism 
of the spirit. If they meet again, warns 
Mumford, the children of their latter- 
day union will destroy, if not man, at 
least western culture. 


Mumford is a worried man, a fright- 
ened and somewhat bewildered man. His 
reactions to the world crisis are not 
those of the professed enemy of modern 
society. Mumford does not talk like 
George Bernanos.* Mumford is a man 
who once put his faith in the growth of 
science aimed not at the contemplation 
of the truth about things but science in 
the service of art, an instrument capa 
ble of transforming the cosmos and 


“humanizing” creation. The dingy 


La France contre les Robots, Paris, 1938 
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horrors of the “Paleotechnic” Age (the 
earlier phases of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion) were now giving way, thought 
Mumford, to the ‘‘Neotechnic” Age 
wherein industry and science would 
fashion a better climate for the growth 
of the human spirit. 


ODAY Mumford is not so sure. 
fens War II and the Cold War 
have shattered his earlier confidence. He 
still suggests that technology itself may 
discover new directions that could give 
some scope for the play of human per- 
sonality, now bound to the iron needs 
of a mechanized and collectivist age. 
“As soon as we transfer attention, with- 
in technics, from the machine to the 
personality and the community, that 
shift will itself introduce regulative 
and normative standards into every op- 
eration.” But he really seems convinced 
of the contrary: i.e., the humanizing of 
the age must come from outside tech- 
nology. “Such internal changes in 
technics, however, will remain second- 
ary to a larger change in our culture as 
a whole... . Our situation today calls 
for a development of the repressed and 
dwarfed functions of the human per- 
sonality, on a sufficient scale to restore 
the ecological balance that technics has 
disrupted.” 

His conclusion is especially signifi- 
cant because it is the judgment of an 
ardent friend of the machine age, of a 
liberal philosopher who now admits that 
all social ills cannot be blamed on the 
bad will of men who misuse machines, 
that some of them are intrinsic to the 
very nature of the machine itself. This 
recognition places Mumford, uncon- 
sciously I am sure, in the same camp 
with Wilhelm Répke and Friedrich 
Georg Juenger.* The alliance is an 
awkward one because Mumford does not 
seem conscious of the logic driving him 
to the conclusions he makes. 





* Wilhelm Roépke, The Social Crisis of Our 
Time, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
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This is quite evident from a close 
reading of his chapter entitled “The 
Renewal of the Arts,” an essay where- 
in he details the reactions of art to the 
advance of the new science. The eight- 
eenth century artist looked forward to 
a Golden Age of scientific reason. The 
nineteenth century artist, embittered 
and estranged from the new bourgeois 
society created by industrialism, coun- 
tered with the Romantic reaction. The 
artist of the early twentieth century at- 
tempted a new integration with the 
mechanized order. But the reasonable, 
if not profound, conclusion that mass- 
produced products can possess “certain 
classic qualities of forms” soon degen- 
erated into the polemics of Le Corbusier 
who despised ‘“‘every wish, every senti- 
ment, every feeling, every purpose, ex- 
cept that which could be reduced to 
rational thought and mechanical or- 
der.” 


Mumford knows that human person- 
ality cannot be stretched in this way on 
the Procrustean bed of technics. He 
knows that technics must serve the 
man, not man the technics. He sees 
the fact; he does not see the reason for 
the fact: why did Le Corbusier and 
those who thought like him reach the 
final inhumanity that characterizes 
their position? 


TECHNOLOGY IMPERSONAL 


Juenger’s Failure of Technolog) 
could have served Mumford well on this 
point.’ Technology, says Juenger, is a 
method of thinking rationally about the 
real world in terms of quantity; it is a 
way of ordering the cosmos mathemat- 
ically. As such, technology has a goal, 
an end, a purpose, as have all processes 
of thought and action. This goal and 
purpose is the perfection of technology 
itself: it is not the perfection of man. 





1950, pp. 46-48; Friedrich Georg Juenget 
The Failure of Technology, Regnery, Chi 
cago, 1949, passim. 

5 Juenger, op. cif. 
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Man can introduce the personal, the 
sense of play, the jeu d’esprit into work, 
but he does so only by breaking into the 
rhythm of the technological process, 
only by diminishing technological per- 
fection as such. 

When work is thoroughly technolo- 
gized, the only way a man can assert 
his humanity is by being inefficient, or, 
as Mumford himself says, by throwing 
a monkey wrench into the process. 
When one accepts technology as the 
ultimate framework for the social or- 
der, then one must logically suppress 
the specifically human. This entails, 
eventually, the destruction of technol- 
ogy itself. Technology is bounded only 
by the limits of the material order. To 
scientific rationality, as Mumford him- 
self announced triumphantly in the 
concluding sentence of Technics and 
Civilization, “Nothing is impossible.” 
Technics bears within itself the power 
to quantify the whole order of exist- 
ence, save that of the angelic and the 
divine. Since this would eliminate man 
himself and since technics can exist as 
a habit of rational thought and action 
only within men, technological perfec- 
tion, ironically enough, would entail its 
own destruction. 


ROLE OF PRUDENCE 

Going beyond Juenger’s discussion, 
we can locate the problem within the 
more familiar and perennially necessary 
tension existing between art and pru- 
Technics is essentially an im- 
position of mathematicized form on 
matter. Therefore technics belongs to 
the artistic order. The end of art is the 
goodness of the thing made, not the 
goodness of the maker. If the good of 
art is to be subordinated to the good of 
man—and sound ethics dictates that it 
be so subordinated—this can be done 
only by prudence, by man acting ethic- 
ally and politically. Art can be con- 
trolled by prudence from without, not 
from within art itself. Whenever man 
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has tried to do the latter, he has irre- 
vocably ruined his art. The painter 
cannot paint with his good will; the 
poet cannot write with his moral pro- 
bity; the engineer cannot build with his 
decency. Conversely, the common good 
cannot be determined by an artistic 
judgment; to realize this is to see that 
technology is absolutely incapable of 
saying anything about the goodness or 
badness of the social order. (It is, of 
course, precisely on this issue that the 
Christian ethic parts with the Marxist.) 


From this it follows that those who 
speak of “building a new and better 
world” within whatever framework 
technology may happen to throw into 
existence are guilty of a deep-rooted 
fallacy, the fallacy of thinking that 
the prudential judgment can be guided 
by the artistic, rather than the other 
way around. 


ECHNICS must be ordered from 

without by society for the com- 
mon good. Mumford sees this, and the 
fact that he sees it places him head and 
shoulders above most social philoso- 
phers in the nation today. Nonethe- 
less, Mumford nowhere spells out the 
logic of the truth he sees. Coupled with 
his failure to penetrate the metaphysics 
of the machine and to relate it to the 
nature of art, Mumford fails in his at- 
tempt to build an ethics of technology. 
He stresses the need for the organic; he 
passionately opposes the banality of 
those who suppose that any and all 
technical advances are of themselves 
good, provided man has the will to rise 
to the challenge they offer. He insists 
that only love—the power of Prospero 
—a love transcending economic inter- 
est and surmounting national and racial 
barriers, can rebuild our badly shaken 
civilization. And he is right: only love 
can heal our wounds, but a love with- 
out reason is pathetically ineffectual 
and notoriously prone to sentimentality. 
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The issues at stake need something be- 
sides love: namely, hard-headed reason- 
ing and historical vision. 

A society has the right and the duty 
to lav down the law to demiurgical sci- 
ence when it comes to issues affecting 
that society’s basic cultural structure. 
Should technological advance threaten 
to wipe out a given community en- 
shrining a way of life inherently good 
in itself, that community has the right 
to step in—with the bayonet if neces- 
sary—to protect its existence: to say 
this is simply to say that no being (and 
society is being: the being of a kind of 
order), when it obeys the laws of be- 
ing, voluntarily consents to its own 
nothingness. Should a state elect to rep- 
resent a problematic future to be 
achieved by unleashing the full power of 
technics; should the state refuse to rep- 
resent the common good of its own 
citizenry—a common good including 
realities nontechnologized in kind: the 
organic, the familial, the traditional, 
the economic, the poetic, the contem- 
plative, the religious—it is a sign that 
the state has come to represent some 
Gnostic goal conceived as the term of 
history.” A society so acting makes a 
death pact with destiny: it commits 
suicide in the name of history. “The 
death of the spirit is the price of prog- 
ress." 

This principle of the primacy of the 
common good over the perfection of any 
of its components, forgotten since the 
Puritan equation of the good life with 
the life of pure work (and only tech- 
nologized and rationalized work is pure 
work), was once the written law of 
Christendom. It was incorporated in 
the English Statute running from late 
medieval times, through the reigns of 





® Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Poli- 
tics, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1952, on representation and existence in 
politics, pp. 27-75. 

Voegelin, ibid., p. 131; ‘Totalitarianism, 
defined as the existential rule of Gnostic 
activists, is the end form of progressive 
civilizations,” p. 132. 
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Edward VI and Elizabeth, to the reign 
of James II. For example, the fulling 
mill in 1482, the gig mill in 1551 and 
the tucking mill in 1555 were outlawed 
because they were regarded as working 
toward the “‘final undoing of the indus- 
try concerned.’ 

The quaintness of the examples 
makes us smile: it should not cloud the 
essentially Christian vision behind it— 
the right of each man to minister to 
his trade as he knows it, the right of 
each to the living he has made his own, 
the right of orders and classes to main- 
tain themselves in being, the right of 
society to be itself. 

Suspicion of the technological was 
not the result of any romantic longing 
for the “good old days.” It was a living 
attempt on the part of the state to pro- 
tect the existential community it rep- 
resented. In the reign of Charles I, the 
limitation of technics was simply part 
of a broad, social legislation that for- 
bade, among other things, the purvey- 
ing of counterfeit jewelry (April 18, 
1636), the fraudulent sale and packing 
of butter (Nov. 13, 1634), the corrup- 
tion and abuses then rampant in the 
drapery trade (April 16, 1633); that 
warned starch-makers and _ maltsters 
that their produce was not so necessary 
to human life as was the raw material 
of their industry; and that decreed, con- 
cerning workers in cloth and yarn, “the 
increase of the poores wages labouring 
therein.” 

A cardinal distinction between social 
legislation passed by the late medieval 
and early modern states and that advo- 
cated by the contemporary liberal state 
is that the former restricted the ma- 
chine for the sake of the common good, 
whereas the latter would restrict every- 
thing but the machine itself. The lib- 
eral mind has grown out of the 


§ Garnier, Annals of the British Peasantry, 
1888, p. 176. 

* British Museum Proclamations, 506, 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Part 2, 
Vol. 1. 
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Calvinist ethic and has therefore in- 
vested pure work, pure production, 
pure mechanical progress, with a mys- 
tique completely unknown to medieval 
man. The very concept of “technolog- 
ical unemployment” made sense to our 
ancestors only in terms of sin. As far 
as applied science was concerned, a 
society—in principle at least—was free 
to take it or leave it. 

We have come a long way from the 
time of Charles I. Between the death 
of the sombre and lonely Stuart king 
on a balcony at Whitehall, sent to the 
block by the Saints, by men like Praise 
God Barebones,”® the West has suffered 
the Calvinist Revolution, which, in my 
mind, has altered the structure of our 
civilization far more deeply than either 
the French Revolution or the Com- 
munist Manifesto. The Industrial Rev- 
olution grew out of a tangled mass of 
causes stretching back into medieval 
history and even beyond to the Arabs 
and the Greeks, but the whole move- 
ment was transfigured by the Calvin- 
ist mind. It has affected all of us in 
the west, and this, indeed, for all time. 
As Gabriel Marcel has said, it is easy 
to take up technics; it is almost im- 
possible to lay them down. Once 
man has assumed what is both a burden 
and a promise, once he has tested the 
fruit of pure power, he will never be 
the same again. 


EWIS Mumford, in Technics and 
Civilization, implicitly accepted 
the Calvinist ethic. I say implicitly, be- 
cause explicitly Mumford rejected Pu- 
ritanism: he castigated the Victorian 
mind for halting the march of tech- 
nology, because the Puritan transferred 
to his surroundings the affection he 
denied to human beings; he surrounded 
himself with sentimental substitutes 
for a healthy sexuality forbidden his 
heart; in this way he delayed the sup- 
‘Christopher Dawson, “The Historic Origins 
of Liberalism,” Review of Politics, 16 
(July, 1954) 269. 
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posedly purifying effects of a functional 
aesthetics. Granting the truth of this 
observation (and I consider it extremely 
shrewd), Mumford nonetheless joined 
the Calvinist mind on the unum neces- 
sarium: the saving, redemptive value 
of scientific progress as such. 

Today Mumford writes as a disil- 
lusioned man. He does not want to 
undo what has been done by science, 
but he wants to check its further 
growth, to place limits on its hereto- 
fore unlimited progress, to control the 
machine from without for the sake of 
values qualitative and organic in na- 
ture, to restore human personality to 
the center of society. Mumford may not 
have discovered what Chesterton was 
fond of calling “the poetry of limits,” 
but he has discovered their sanity. 
Mumford may not know it, but he has 
come full circle round to the medieval 
and pre-Calvinist ethic. With the de- 
struction of the planet a technical pos- 
sibility, Mumford now wants to put 
the brakes on the machine. He has 
discovered, and liberalism is discovering 
with him, the forces of Caliban—the 
outriders of Hell. 

His change of heart has more than 
personal significance. As a representa- 
tive of the best and most generous 
thought to be found in the liberal tra- 
dition, Mumford’s new attitude, grow- 
ing now for a number of years, marks 
a change in the intellectual climate. 
With the colossus of the West and the 
colossus of the East straddling the 
globe, glowering at one another over 
continents and teeming millions, threat- 
ening cosmic destruction, liberalism is 
awakening to the profound irony con- 
tained in Mumford’s earlier profession 
of faith in the liberal creed: ‘For how- 
ever far modern science and technics 
have fallen short of their inherent pos- 
sibilities, they have taught mankind 
at least one lesson: Nothing is impos- 
sible.” True enough! nothing is im- 
possible, not even the destruction of 
the world, not even Nothing itself. 
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The Community Organization That Will Dominate the Future 


The Church in the Suburbs 


DENNIS CLARK 


torians, the great tragedy of the 

last century was the fact that “the 
Church lost the working classes.” At 
least a partial explanation of this loss 
can be traced to the failure of European 
Catholics to comprehend the nature of 
the social changes that were engulfing 
community life in the wake of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Catholics were not 
alone, of course, in their incomprehen- 
sion, but the special responsibility that 
the faithful bear as apostles and re- 
formers made this default. in social ini- 
tiative an historical calamity. 

In the twentieth century the forces 
of science and technology continue to 
transport man through an Odyssey of 
social change that is as rapid as it is 
unprecedented. One result of these 
changes has been the development of a 
new environment, a whole new domain 
more completely subject to man’s 
whims and control than any virgin 
continent ever discovered by ranging 
explorers. The most concrete and 
commonplace example of this develop- 
ment is the modern suburb. 


[T THE judgment of Catholic his- 


SWING FROM CITY 

Never before has man _ fabricated 
communities with so little dependence 
on nature’s traditional forms. The 
American suburban community is sym- 
bolic of the comfort and sufficiency 
that technical mastery has conferred 
upon man in industrial society. It 
typifies the “‘good life” in the material 
sense and exemplifies a mode of living 
envied by millions in less fortunate 


lands. 
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For the first time in 200 years the 
vast pull of the modern city is being 
reversed, and the urban magnetism that 
drew generations from the countryside 
to city streets and factories is being 
modified. Thousands have been repelled 
by the noise, crowding, nervous pres- 
sure and inhuman dimensions of city 
life and have sought rest, room and air 
in Suburbia. As the late Frederick 
Lewis Allen wrote recently in Harper’s 
(July, 1954): 

. what we have witnessed since the 
war has been portentous .. . the building 
of mass-produced suburbs of which the 
most conspicuous examples have been Lev- 
ittown on Long Island, Lakewood outside 
Los Angeles and Park Forest outside Chi- 
cago: huge settlements housing up to 
70,000 people or more, which have been 
constructed on what was previously unoc- 
cupied or very thinly occupied land. 


IMPORTANT FOR CHURCH 


This trend, which has proceeded 
quickly wherever large cities and good 
communications exist, is significant for 
the Church and her work, as is any 
social change, and her children must be 
alert to the conditions that affect their 
mission, 

In the growing areas surrounding our 
cities the cross has been raised time and 
again over newly built housing tracts. 
Catholics have moved with heartening 
speed to provide churches in suburb 
towns and face up dutifully to the dif- 
ficulties of school construction and 
attendant debts. But in America, where 
the response to such problems is pre- 
eminently physical and practical, the 
more intangible facts of suburban life 
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may not be sufficiently studied. There 
are peculiar conditions that the Church 
must meet in suburban parishes, and 
these are not too widely understood. In 
general they are not even recognized as 
being of special concern to the Church. 

The social composition of the subur- 
ban population is significant for any 
institution dealing with family life and 
local community problems. In many 
ways “commuter communities” are 
very irregular in make-up. There is 
usually an unbalanced age distribution 
in new areas. Thousands of young 
families have moved to post-war hous- 
ing developments with young children. 
Single adults and aged persons are con- 
spicuous rarities. These young families, 
often living in identical houses with 
uniform mortgages, are of closely sim- 
ilar economic status. Distinctive mar- 
gins of wealth or poverty are absent. 
The pronounced role of the mother in 
these communities and the daily absence 
of the commuting fathers give rise to 
various social modifications. Family 
life in such areas has tended to be au- 
tonomous and individualistic but sur- 
prisingly stable in fundamental respects. 


UCH communities seldom have 

much spiritual perspective. They 
are new, and the opportunity for eval- 
uation and reflection has not yet ar- 
rived. Indeed, the preoccupation with 
novelty is very strong in such areas 
with their uniformity of appearance, 
economics and social standing. This 
disposition toward novelty is contin- 
ually fed by the tricks of advertising 
and the legerdemain of technology till 
it is almost a passion. This depend- 
ence upon the well-planned cycles of 
fashion, marketing and entertainment is 
indicative of a more serious underlying 
spiritual dependence. Almost invari- 
ably our suburbanites are very property- 
conscious and pathetically dependent on 
material luxuries. They partake of 
what is probably the highest per capita 
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living standard in the world and are 
sensitive in a neurotic degree to all 
threats to their material appointments. 


Studies of suburban groups indicate 
an increasing trend to gregariousness 
within these satellite clusters. It is 
almost inevitable that strong group 
pressures will develop that will make 
for growing conformism. In the face 
of this tendency it is important that 
Catholics 1. have a good understanding 
of the forces at work in their suburban 
communities, 2. be better informed 
than, perhaps, was formerly necessary 
about their religious beliefs and about 
the social values which these imply, 3. 
be more skilful than formerly in adapt- 
ing to institutional changes that are in 
conflict with religious beliefs and to 
those adaptations which are acceptable 
both to themselves and to their subur- 
ban associates. 


FOCUS OF POWER 


Another characteristic of Suburbia 
must be mentioned. The suburban pop- 
ulation is a concentration of the key 
personnel and skilled work-force that 
is indispensable to our complex business 
society. Telephone repairmen and en- 
gineers, white-collar workers and junior 
executives, idea men and technicians re- 
side by the acre in clean and orderly 
houses that cluster in multitudes around 
the edges of traffic-tortured cities. The 
beliefs of this intelligent and strategic 
population are extremely important to 
future political and social history in 
this country. More than the hard core 
of atomic scientists or the wizardry of 
electronic brains these classes are the 
fulcrum of coming events. Without 
their support and allegiance movements 
will falter for want of substantial back- 
ing and intelligent citizen participation. 
They are this nation’s enriched and 
progressive proletariat. 

The possibilities for the development 
of vigorous Catholic life in these areas 
are promising, but in many ways the 
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suburbs are also an apostolic gauntlet. 
Suburban life today means younger 
families still in formative years and 
with the energy and attentiveness of 
youth. Moreover, these families are free 
of the more desperate social problems 
and live fairly home-centered lives with 
enough leisure to allow for thought 
and development of a fuller community 
life. They are seldom hostile to relig- 
ion, and because our Catholics are so 
heavily concentrated in city areas, many 
have had continuous Catholic educa- 
tions. 

Parishes founded among such people 
would not have to contend with old 
retarding conditions. Young people in 
new areas seeking fresh circumstances 
and a better way of life would create 
an auspicious atmosphere. Advances 
could be made in the use of parish 
groups. Adult religious education, im- 
proved prayer-life in both home and 
church and fulfillment of family life 
could all receive that extra impetus 
needed for the Chrisian renewal. The 
recent first annual Conference on the 
Parish Apostolate at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity emphasized grave deficiencies in 
parochial life. What more opportune 
field than these new suburbs could be 
found for invigorated parish efforts and 
improved programs of worship and 
activity? 

PASTORS IMPORTANT 

It is clear how significant is the 
choice of pastors for these areas in Su- 
burbia. To the degree that pastors are 
aware of the emergent forces, they will 
be able to help their young parishioners 
develop new forms of Catholic family 
life adapted to slowly evolving circum- 
stances. At the same time, they should 
be able to mitigate the frictions inevit- 
ably engendered when groups with di- 
vergent value systems live in close 
proximity. 

Catholicism in the United States 
grew up in the main in cities with all 
the disabilities that this implies. Until 
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recently the Church had to be deeply 
concerned with mass immigrations and 
disrupting problems created by laissez 
faire economics and revolutionary social 
changes. There was also a doleful min- 
imum of lay participation, but despite 
this, an amazing record of encourage- 
ment of labor reforms, charitable works 
and educational accomplishments was 
compiled. With these achievements se- 
cure in God’s name an intensive growth 
and distribution of influence should fol- 
low. 


HE suburbs, which represent one 
direction for this growth, are no 
longer mere refuges from city aggrava- 
tions or convenient social-science lab- 
oratories. They are positive community 
structures in themselves with their own 
independence, organization and vitality. 
Today’s suburbs could well be forecast 
forms reflecting and predicting the type 
of community organizaton that will 
dominate the future. They form a re- 
markable new background for the moral 
struggle of daily life, and this struggle 
must not be waged without the employ- 
ment of the fullest Christian resources. 
We have the heroic activity of the 
worker priests, waterfront priests and 
lay apostles in several countries to re- 
mind us that environments auctioned 
to modern paganism without Christian 
bidding require a terrible price in 
strength and sacrifice for redemption. 
Catholicism has a critical and ele- 
mental role to play in the apostolic 
hinterlands beyond the hive-like density 
of our cities. It may be that where 
men can know one another as neighbors, 
live and work together as members of 
a community and be free of the worst 
of urban disorders, they will more 
easily find Christ in themselves. The 
sequel would then be the discovery of 
Christ in one another, the same Christ 
Who is so obscured by the mechanical 
rush and impersonal flow of city life 
through subways and fuming streets. 
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Origins of Christian Social Reform 
in Central Europe: II 


KuRT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


HE daring program advocated 
by the Austrian Christian So- 
cial Party (‘‘United Chris- 

tians”) and briefly outlined at the con- 
clusion of the first part of this article 
met with violent opposition. Faced with 
the threat of a political landslide, Aus- 
tria’s vested interests (liberals and con- 
servatives, capitalists and feudal land- 
lords, financiers and bureaucrats) joined 
forces against this upstart group in an 
unnatural alliance to protect inherited 
positions. Nevertheless, the new move- 
ment caught the imagination of the 
body of the people and steadily gained 
momentum, despite desperate efforts by 
the political forces in power. 


To these political forces was added 
the majority of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. This power most seriously jeop- 
ardized the young movement. The 
hierarchy, with a few exceptions, was 
alarmed by the impetuosity of the re- 
formers and suspected a spirit of revolt 
and insubordination. Under _ liberal 
pressure, the government took advan- 
tage of the division among Catholics 
and asked the Holy See to intervene. 
The position was presented in writing 
to Leo XIII and was transmitted by 
him to the Congregation for Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Meanwhile, the papal nuncio, Arch- 
bishop Antonio Agliardi, who was 
openly in sympathy with Christian so- 
cial thought, urged Dr. Schindler to 
prepare a written defense. The result 
was the summary of Christian social 
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and political principles already men- 
tioned.’ 

This summary was sent to Rome. 
The final word now depended on Leo 
XIII and his Secretary of State, Mari- 
ano Cardinal Rampolla. 

The eagerly awaited condemnation of 
the ‘United Christians” never appeared. 
No news leaked out from Vatican 
sources or from the Viennese nuncia- 
ture. But Dr. Schindler must have 
felt profound relief as he wrote on his 
original draft of the Christian social 
manifesto, “Obtinui dein a Nuntio se- 
quens rescriptum.” The rescript re- 
ferred to was the opinion of Cardinal 
Rampolla concerning the social pro- 
gram. 

The Cardinal’s elaborate answer gives 
evidence of meticulous concern about 
a situation made delicate because the 
matters dealt with were such as were 
often used as a pretext for accusations 
of political interference in secular af- 
fairs against the Holy See. Practical 
application of socio-economic moral 
principles and their adjustment to dif- 
ferent environments is always difficult. 
The Austrian controversy proved to be 
even more complex because on one side 
were the liberal, anti-clerical govern- 
ment in league with almost the entire 
Austrian hierarchy while on the other 
was the young Catholic social move- 
ment. 

What mattered most was the fate of 
the radical principles laid down in the 








1 SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (November, 1954) 408. 





program submitted. They involved an 
alarming revolt against the whole ex- 
isting moral order. Would such a pro- 
gram meet with final approval? 


PROGRAM APPROVED 


It did. The rescript gave the reason: 
because of ‘‘their [the principles’] full 
conformity with the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum and their inspiration by the 
pure, sublime doctrine of Christian 
ethics, which was altogether to be re- 
spected,””* 

Concerning the outcome, the noted 
liberal leader and cabinet minister, 
Ernst V. Plener, wrote in his memoirs: 

The Austrian government’s démarche 

in Rome [against the Christian social 
movement] was certainly inspired by the 
best intentions. But it did not serve its 
purpose because of the interference of 
the Apostolic Nuncio and the general 
policy of the Holy See.* 

At the same time the document rec- 
ommended moderation in political ut- 
terances and measures; final judgment 
in the political area was withheld. 
Taking sides on such controversial mat- 
ters as government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs and legal restrictions on 
private enterprise would have been 
premature, because “it is extremely dif- 
ficult to draw correct and equitable 
lines between those who believe in un- 
restricted private initiative and those 
who set their primary hope on govern- 
ment. . . . Nowhere is it so much a 
matter of written law as the whole set 
of private and public moral standards 
that matters.” 

Generalities and lofty promises are 
discouraged. On some points further 
research and continued efforts to im- 
plement the proposed platform of social 
legislation are suggested. Emphasis on 
old-age and sickness protection is con- 
sidered incomplete as long as, e.g., dis- 
ability insurance is not provided. 

* F. Funder, Vom Gestern ins Heute, Vienna, 


1952, p. 137. 
* Ernst von Plener, Erinnerungen, Vienna, 
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bee without passing final judg- 
ment, the Holy See approved the 
fundamental principles of the Austrian 
Catholic social movement and its “‘ob- 
viously right and benign intentions” 
were stressed with some reservation re- 
garding political action. 

Of almost equal weight is another 
opinion written at the request of 
church authorities by the Unione Cat- 
tolica per gli studi sociali d’Italia (Pisa) 
and signed by its president, Giuseppe 
Toniolo.* Once more we find full ap- 
proval of social doctrine and of socio- 
economic conclusions in the Austrian 
program. The Unione opinion stresses 
legal protection of workers and profit- 
sharing. It endorses the corporative 
idea, but, interestingly enough, rejects 
production and price regulation. The 
reason for the rejection is that even 
though workers be represented in such 
decisions, consumers would be likely to 
suffer. 

These two opinions were taken by 
Christian social leaders as a green light 
for their activities. 


SECOND ATTEMPT 


But a year later (1895) another at- 
tempt was made to obtain a condemna- 
tion of the movement from Rome. An 
Austrian delegation headed by Cardi- 
nal Schoenbrun of Prague, with Father 
Albert L. Weiss, O.P.,° as his adviser, and 
supported by Cardinal Gruscha of Vi- 
enna, went to Rome for this purpose. 
The charges were numerous: revolu- 
tionary and socialistic tendencies, incite- 
ment to class struggle, disobedience, 
undermining ecclesiastical discipline, 
alienating lower clergy from bishops, 


1911-21, 3 vols. 

“ G. Toniolo (1845-1918), advocate of cor- 
porative socio-economic order and leader 
of the Italian Christian Democratic move- 
ment, was a professor in the University of 
Pisa and editor of the Revista Internazion- 
ale di Scienza Sociali. 

5 Albert M. Weiss, O.P., Christian Apolo- 
getics, Freiburg, 1904, 5 vols. 
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widening a breach within the Catholic 
population, demagogism and incitement 
of brutal racist feelings. 

Again Dr. Schindler prepared a de- 
fense which was generously seconded 
by the papal nuncio’s courageous and 
influential approbation. The latter, 
Archbishop Agliardi, prepared the way 
for Schindler’s personal defense in 
Rome. Again, Schindler, in a private 
audience, found Leo XIII surprisingly 








Craving for Community 


Men are not normal without com- 
munity life. They crave intimate 
companionship, understanding sup 
port, sharing of life and experience. 
Persons denied community have dif- 
ficulty in keeping normal. City peo- 
ple seek community in church, club 
and neighborhood.—_ARTHUR E. MOR- 
GAN. 











well informed and sympathetic. He 
agreed that there were “certain difficul- 
ties still operative, but they will be 
surmounted. . . . ” Subsequently he 
sent his Apostolic Blessing to Karl 
Lueger. 

The controversy, for all practical 
purposes, was settled. 

A few months later the Vienna Nun- 
cio, Archbishop Agliardi, received the 
red hat which ended his mission in Vi- 
enna. His defense of the “United 
Christians” did not endear him to either 
the liberal government or the Emperor.° 
But the occasion of his recall was trou- 
ble with the Hungarian prime minister, 
Banffy. 

In 1903 the celebrated episode of the 
“veto” of Cardinal Rampolla as suc- 
cessor to Leo XIII by the Cardinal of 
Cracow’ was attributed by Bruegel, the 


®* J. de Bourgoing, Briefe Kaiser Franz 
Josephs an Katharina Schratt, Vienna, Ull- 
stein, 1949, p. 335. 

F. Engel-Janosi, Festschrift des O6cester- 
reichischen Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv, 
Vienna, 1952, II, 283-300; Mitteilungen des 
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historian of socialism in Austria, to his 
defense of the “United Christians.” He 
said, “Cardinal Rampolla had to pay 
for his earlier support of the Christian 
Socials by the loss of the tiara which 
undoubtedly would have been his after 
the death of Leo XIII.” 

Funder® insists that this is wholly 
surmise; by 1903, crown and govern- 
ment had made their peace with the 
Christian Socials. The Emperor exer- 
cised his historical veto privilege as 
King of Hungary and for foreign po- 
litical reasons. He had been induced to 
do this by insistent German representa- 
tives of Rampolla’s alleged pro-French 
leanings. 


Y September, 1895, the “‘United 
Christians” gained a clear ma- 
jority in Vienna municipal elections. 
But twelve years were to pass before 
the hard core of Catholic conservatives 
joined ranks with the Christian social 
group. In 1907, after the first uni- 
versal national elections, the Christian 
social party emerged as the strongest 
single party in the Reichsrat. From 
this time they, with similar groups from 
non-German-speaking Austrian  con- 
stituencies, formed the vanguard of 
politically active Austrian Catholicism. 
“Political Catholicism,” a later and 
somewhat depreciatory term, originated 
as a defense against organized anti- 
Catholic forces. The main element of 
success was unquestionably its program 
of social reform. 


PROGRESSIVELY CHRISTIAN 


Judged in the light of contemporary 
circumstances, the Christian Socials 
stood for progressive and basically 
Christian socio-political thought. This 


Oesterreichisches Staatsarchivs, 1952-1953, 
pp. 278-301, 338-49; Friedrich Engel-Ja- 
nosi, “Austria and the Conclave of 1878,” 
Catholic Historical Review, 39 (July, 1953) 
142-66, and “The Roman Question in the 


First Years of Benedict XV,” ibid., 40 
(October, 1954) 269-85. 
8 Op. cit., p. 129. 
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involved an antiliberal economic idea 
and was bound to alienate the forces 
in power: liberal dogmatists and con- 
servative traditionalists. These conflicts 
and the Christian Social revolutionary 
talk which was often exuberant and 
occasionally intemperate won popular 
approval and a political landslide. 

From the outset the new party stood 
for the Austrian flag as symbol of the 
then existing Central-European order, 
a sort of limited UNESCO, EDC and 
political union which shared not only 
common dreams and interests but cen- 
turies of shared tradition. ‘‘Aided by 
religious, social and political reasons, 
combined, the Christian Social move- 
ment stood in clear and strong opposi- 
tion to the national Irredenta Policy of 
the Pan-Germans, whether camou- 
flaged or not.”” From 1900 to 1914 
they were in close association with the 
heir, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, prin- 
cipally through the activities of Dr. 
Funder. 

Christian-Social strength was solidly 
rooted in urban centers and rural dis- 
tricts. Their first successes were 
achieved by the lower middle classes, 
particularly small business, artisans and 
trade-groups;’ soon these were joined 
by active intellectuals. 

Until World War I the party stood 
for constitutional reform and federal 
national autonomy (to this extent 
agreeing with the Marxist Social Dem- 
ocrats). Yet, as a whole, the party 
was equally and vigorously opposed to 
both Marxism and Pan-Germanism, the 
forerunner of National Socialism. 


LTHOUGH its social platform 
and basic doctrines remained un- 
changed in the chaos resulting from 
World War I and the Empire’s dis- 
memberment, the social structure of 
the new nation raised new problems. 


* R. A. Kann, The Multinational Empire, 
New York, 1950, I, 101. 


1°lbid. 
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The urban middle class was almost 
wiped out by defeat and inflation. The 
natural conflict between producer and 
consumer dominated politics. Oversim- 
plified, the struggle developed as an 
increasingly strong tension between 
cities and country, industrial and agri- 
cultural needs, workers and employers. 

In the conflict the “United Chris- 
tians” lost much urban support to the 
socialists with the result that the par- 
ty’s political momentum shifted to the 
country and its strongest element, the 
farmers’ associations. The socialists 
developed the internationally known 
and respected Austro-Marxist school of 
thought which stood somewhere be- 
tween the revolutionary and evolution- 
ary poles of Marxism. The result of 
all this was confusion in the political 
geography of traditional left and right. 

Unfortunately, all groups found 
compromises inevitable if they were to 
hold political power. The “United 
Christians” sacrificed a bit of sound 
political conservatism in an effort to 
hold restive extremists; the Social Dem- 
ocrats veered toward extreme leftism 
lest radicals defect to communism. The 
whole people slackened their patriotic 
determination to build a new nation, 
lured somewhat by the dream of Pan- 
Germanism. Despite these comprom- 
ises—and, indeed, because of them— 
radical rightist and leftist groups soon 
sprang up. 

PROTRACTED STALEMATE 

Furthermore, neither large party 
could win a clear majority because of 
the unfortunate perfectionism of the 
proportional electoral system."* A cen- 
ter coalition of these two parties was 
impossible because of deep-rooted mu- 
tual distrust. Consequently both par- 
ties had to compromise with their radi- 
cal neighbors: Christian Socials with the 


11See Kurt von Schuschnigg, “Philosophy of 
Democratic Government,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 
(January, 1952) 29-36. 
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near-fascist Heimwehr; Social Demo- 
crats with near-communist groups. 
Later attempts at a popular front in 
other countries never inspired confi- 
dence or established a promising record. 
And after World War II this type of 
coalition became the fore-runner of a 
‘People’s Democracy.” 

One final problem hampered govern- 
ment in Austria in the inter-war years. 
From the time they had first estab- 
lished a government, the United Chris- 
tians had never been out of office and 
had forgotten how to be an opposition 
party. The socialists, on the other hand, 
except for the short-lived coalition of 
1918-20, had never had a chance to 
shoulder the responsibility of national 
government. 


t may be of interest, particularly 
in the light of our own genera- 
tion’s experience, to analyze one of the 
major indictments against the new 
movement. The Christian social move- 
ment and its leaders, notably Karl Lue- 
ger, were accused of racial bias, ex- 
pressed by virulent anti-Semitism. This 
is a grave charge. 

However, our recent experiences with 
political gangsterism and genocide must 
not be projected backward to a period 
in which racial anti-Semitism, despite 
much deplorable excess of language, 
was practically unknown. Since World 
War II there has been a dangerous ten- 
dency to accuse early Christian social 
thought of being odiously polluted and 
poisoned with anti-Semitic traditions. 

We must remember that racism 
sprang up in the fertile ground of a vio- 
lent anti-Christian, consciously neo- 
pagan and wholly secularized social 
concept which considered Catholicism 
in particular as the arch-enemy of pro- 
gressive and national-minded man. Na- 
tionalistic chauvinism and its realm of 
values not only had nothing in com- 
mon with Christian political ethics 
but were diametrically and fundamen- 
tally opposed to them. 
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MODERN ANTI-SEMITISM 


The foundations of modern racial 
anti-Semitism were laid by A. Renan in 
his Histoire générale et systéme com- 
paré des langues sémitiques, Paris, 1855. 
This work was awarded a distinguished 
prize by the Institut de France. But 
it was put on the Index of forbidden 
books by the Church. J. A. Gobineau 
and H. §. Chamberlain, the prophets of 
the anthropological interpretation of 
history and civilization, shared with F. 
Nietzsche, the protagonist of the super- 
man, a definitely anti-Christian and 
antidemocratic bias. It is true that 
Nietzsche did not believe in a super- 
race, but his political thesis of organized 
amorality furnished a useful supply of 
quotations for the arsenals of those who 
popularized pure-race nonsense. 

The attitude of the Austrian hier- 
archy toward the Christian Socials and 
the warning from Rome in 1894 make 
ic clear how sensitive ecclesiastical 
authorities were with respect to any 
possible allegation of even remote tol- 
erance of racial anti-Semitic trends. 
Religious anti-Semitism, as it had existed 
in the Middle Ages, was for all practi- 
cal purposes no longer alive. Religious 
persecution and legal discrimination 
against the Jewish population still ex- 
isted and flared up at regular intervals 
in Russia. But it had disappeared from 
the western world, where the United 
States in the eighteenth century had set 
a noble pattern for modern humanistic 
emancipation. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century what can be called economic 
anti-Semitism, spurred on by national- 
istic ideas, assumed the form of politi- 
cal and  parapolitical organizations. 
There were some danger signals in 
France, where the Panama scandal and 
the Dreyfus affair stirred up noisy and 
violent anti-Semitic slogans. In Ger- 
many a numerically insignificant Ger- 
man Social Reform party (1894, O. 
Boeckel and M. Liebermann) appealed 
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to an “Antisemitic League” whose mem- 
bers were devoted to pseudo-conserva- 
tive romanticist platitudes. 


N Austria the situation seems to 

have been different. It is true that 
some anti-Semitic sparks in Christian 
Social campaign oratory (e.g., “Chris- 
tians patronize only Christian shops”) 
inflamed the popular imagination, es- 
pecially the “Kleinbiirger,” the lower- 
middle class, the youth and substantial 
parts of the lower and middle ranks of 
civil servants. 

But one thing is certain. What ap- 
peared to be Christian Social anti-Semi- 
tism was nothing else than a passionate 
and heated attack upon the controlling 
power, economic liberalism, and _ its 
doctrine of laissez faire, which were 
made responsible for shameful injustices, 
irritating social grievances and unfair 
competition. 

Although no common platform what- 
soever united the offspring of the Liberal 
party movement—Pan-Germanism, the 
Christian Socials and the Social Demo- 
crats—the development of all three, apart 
from the specific premises of their doc- 
trines, was strongly influenced by the 
dominant trends of modern times, which 
Liberalism had totally ignored. . . . The 
reasons which inspired the brilliant lead- 
er and organizer of the Christian Social 
party, Karl Lueger, to break away from the 
liberal fold were . . . dissatisfaction with 
the economic indeterminism of the Lib- 
erals and strong anti-Semitism, though of 
a social, not racial, brand. 

The story of its [the Christian Social 
party’s] political success . . . is largely the 
story of a fight for the interests of the 
small businessman against high finance 
and big business, on the one hand, and 
rising socialism, on the other. It is, lastly, 
the story of the fight against “Jewish- 
liberal intellectualism.”*? 

It is certainly true that no group of 
people can be made responsible for an 


“*R. A. Kann, The Multinational Empire, 
New York, 1950, 1, 98 and 102. Emphasis 
added. 
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economic school of thought. But it 
was almost inevitable that the man in 
the street and his political representa- 
tive take as target for his attacks this 
homogeneous group of people which in 
2 given place and a given period of 
time personified this school. 

The man second in rank and influ- 
ence among the Christian Social re- 
formers, Prince Aloys Liechtenstein, 
declared in a famous speech in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrat in 1891: ‘The Jews are 
certainly not responsible for the laws 
which we ourselves have enacted, spell- 
bound as we have been by Manchester 
liberal dogmatics. But under these 
laws there is economic exploitation.” 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 


Among the most urgently needed 
remedies he proposed legal protection 
of farmers against usury, excessive fees 
and taxes; cooperatives for trade and 
craftsmen; organization of chambers of 
trade with compulsory jurisdiction; 
prohibition of retail trade by itinerant 
peddlers (this was interpreted as an 
anti-Semitic motion against Jewish 
tradesmen of Polish origin); substan- 
tial increase in the living standards of 
industrial workers; social insurance; 
equal representation of workers in legis- 
latures; collective bargaining; protec- 
tive tariffs for industrial products; a 
fair profit-sharing plan; compulsory co- 
operative organization of the different 
industrial branches. 

In the same speech Liechtenstein em- 
phatically rejected any kind of religious 
or racial anti-Semitism because ‘“‘the 
question involved is of an exclusively 
social character.””* This remarkable 
parliamentary address was delivered 
more than 63 years ago by a Christian 
Social scion of one of the oldest titled 
families in the legislative body of the 
“despotic and quasi-absolutist” Haps- 
burg Monarchy. 


13H, Hantsch, Geschichte Oesterreichs, Graz, 
1936 and 1947, 2, 445. 
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HE truth is that the Christian 
go Social reformers called the masses 
to rise up against the régime of laissez 
faire liberals who were responsible for 


the distress of the common man, both 
industrial and rural. This régime ap- 





Instrument of Order 
... The first instrument we must 
use to make possible any decision in 
a democracy is an instrument which 
necessarily overrides the wishes of a 
minority of individuals in the group. 
Without the power of decision on the 
part of the majority, inaction, dis- 

order and chaos would result. 
ALEXANDER HERON 

Reasonable Goals in Industrial 


Relations, 1954, p. 108. 





peared in the public eye as the barons 
of finance, magnates of the wholesale 
trade and big industry, the chairmen, 
boards of directors and shareholders of 
large corporations and big journalists— 
editors, analysts and commentators— 
who held a news monopoly with a few 
accredited leading papers. 

These groups were bitterly attacked, 
sometimes with unfair generalization 
and deplorable ‘‘smear” tactics, but 
never for religious or racial reasons. 
There was no conflict with orthodox 
Jewish communities or religious prac- 
tice. Violent political propaganda 
concentrated on the visible exponents 
of liberal capitalism which, in line with 
the spirit of the era, had turned to a 
purely materialistic and basically asocial 
philosophy of life, with, especially in 
Austria, marked anticlerical overtones. 


TRIPLE-FRONT WAR 


Since it happened that Marxism, the 
equally materialistic antipode of liberal- 
ism, was generally propagated by intel- 
lectuals of Jewish background and the 
other offspring of liberalism, namely, 
Pan-Germanism, by rabidly anti-Cath- 
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olic and anti-Semitic race apostles, the 
Christian Socials found themselves in- 
volved in a desperate political war on 
three fronts. If they eventually suc- 
cumbed, it must be attributed largely 
to the work of the peacemakers of Ver- 
sailles and the dismemberment of the 
former Central-European organization 
which set the stage for an emigré Pan- 
German Austrian, Adolf Hitler, to lead 
seventy million Germans from despair 
into disaster. 

Every political party lias its dema- 
gogues; the Christian Socials were no 
exception. A minority, led by Ernst 
Vergani, the editor of Deutsches Volks- 
blatt, did great harm by its abusive and 
provocative language and racial bias. 
But this was repeatedly denounced by 
the party, and the Reichspost con- 
demned any racial or religious bias. It 
is true that this group was only dropped 
in 1911 after much harm had been 
done. But it is equally true that the 
vociferous campaign oratory of both 
rising mass-parties degraded the stand- 
ards of political campaigning for a long 
time to come. 

NEVER VIOLENCE 

But what should always be remem- 
bered is that throughout this whole 
period the bitter political struggle never 
degenerated into actual violence. As 
long as old Austria existed no citizen 
was ever deprived of his basic rights, 
persecuted, harmed or despoiled because 
of racial origin. Indeed, this condition 
remained unchanged until March 12, 
1938, when Jews and non-Jews alike— 
as far as they had been loyal Austrians 
—disappeared into jails and concentra- 
tion camps and November 9, 1938, 
when open pogroms broke out in Nazi- 
controlled Central Europe. 

How far Lueger himself was from 
racial anti-Semitism can be seen from 
the fact that his own deputy as mayor 
of Vienna, the Christian Social J. Por- 
zer, was of partly Jewish origin. A 
witness of unquestioned reliability and 
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competence, the socialist leader and 
later President of Austria, Karl Ren- 
ner, writes in his memoirs with refer- 
ence to Lueger and some of his critics: 
“Throughout the whole era of Chris- 
tian Social administration in Vienna no 
harm was done to any Jewish citizen. 
The Jewish element in the press, litera- 
ture, the theater, fine arts and in busi- 
ness made tremendous progress, as a 
matter of fact greater than ever before 


in the liberal period.”** 


HIS statement holds true until the 

last day of an independent Aus- 
tria before Hitler’s invasion. It is di- 
ametrically opposed to the conclusions 
of other less competent observers. 
Charles Gulick, for instance, declared 
that the “Clericals” in Austria were 
just as anti-Semitic as the Nazis. Even 
a renowned historian like Salvemini, 
obviously misled by cherished prepos- 
sessions, continues to present the Chris- 
tian Social party as “neither Christian, 
nor social, but clerical fascist, Haps- 
burgian, with anti-Semitic  tradi- 
tions.’””* 

Similar sweeping statements concen- 
trate on the Christian Social fight 
against socialism or, in broader terms, 
of organized anti-Marxism. In this 
context the almost invariable and in- 
evitable appearance of anti-Semitic 
connotations is clearly explained in the 
memoirs of a former leader of the Aus- 
trian Revolutionary Socialists: 

Eighty per cent of the intellectuals who 
had joined the labor movement in Vienna 
were Jews; they made up the bulk of the 
Socialist Students’ organization, formerly 
3,000 strong. The 200 lawyers who were 
organized Social Democrats, the 400 mem- 
bers of the Socialist Jurists’ Association 
and the 1,000 members of the Social 
Democratic physicians’ organization in 


‘*Karl Renner, Oesterreich von der ersten zur 
zweiten Republik, Vienna, 1953, p. 94. 

‘°Charles Gulick, Austria: From Hapsburg 
to Hitler, Berkeley, 1948; Gaetano Salve- 
mini, Prelude to World War II, New York, 
1954, p. 116. 
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Vienna were almost exclusively Jews. Even 

in the Association of Socialist High School 

Teachers they constituted an overwhelming 

majority of the 450 members. Their share 

in all party jobs calling for intellectuals 
was correspondingly large. They furnished 
ninety per cent of the editors . . . of party 
papers. Of ten lecturers at the educational 
center, eight were Jews. Jews directed the 
so-called cultural work, met the party’s 
propaganda pamphlet requirements, fur- 
nished its financial advisers and wrote the 
bulk of the trade-union press. . . . Social 
psychologists, radical educators, as well as 
the protagonists of any kind of “revolu- 
tionary” life reform... all these, in 

Vienna, were almost exclusively Jews .... 

The Austrian workers’ awe of mental 

achievement gave to many intellectual 

Jews the first and deepest happiness of 

their lives. This was their real escape 

from the loathsome ghetto. The charis- 
matic idea of socialism superseded the 
faith of their fathers.*® 

The faith of their fathers was never 
an issue. This faith enjoyed full and 
equal respect and legal protection. It 
was simply the antagonism between op- 
posite socio-economic schools of thought 
and the resultant competition for po- 
litical power. 

All this is said not to reopen still 
bleeding and painful wounds of the past, 
but rather to correct misconceptions 
and distortions for the benefit of histori- 
cal truth and positive cooperation be- 
tween all men of good will who recog- 
nize the urgent need to serve a common 
cause of progress, justice and fairness 
for all. Political semantics apart, Chris- 
tian Social thought on economic priv- 
ileges, monopolistic situations and the 
slavery of collectivist materialism still 
deserves the fullest attention. It is 
the expression of a philosophy of life 
which stands its ground in the face of 
new problems and in altered circum- 
stances, which makes 2 noble contribu- 
tion to the social progress of Western 
man. 


aot. Buttinger, In the Twilight of Socialism, 
New York, 1953, pp. 80-81. Emphasis add- 
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Family Allowances in 
Belgian Congo 


Employers in Belgian Congo recently 
organized an association to administer a 
fund providing family allowances for their 
indigenous employees. The fund and its 
administration are modeled on similar or- 
ganizations in Belgium. Establishment of 
in equalizing fund eliminates discrimina- 
tion against workers with large families 
because employers contribute to the fund 
a fixed proportion of their total wage bill, 
regardless of the number of their em- 
ployees’ dependents. 

« 


Outlaw Forced Labor 


At the 1954 convention of the A.F.ofL., 
David A. Morse, director-general of the 
International Labor Organization, an- 
nounced plans for a move to outlaw forced 
labor. The proposal will be laid before 
the 1956 meeting of the I.L.O. governing 
board. Preliminary discussion will be con- 
ducted at the 1955 meeting, with final de- 
cision to be reached a year later. 

* 


East German Family Law 


\ proposed draft of a “family law code 

f the German Democratic Republic,” as 
announced by the Soviet zone minister 
of justice, Dr. Hilde Benjamin, envisions 
serious recasting of traditional law. 

The new code will “give woman a place 
in the family, while ensuring her right 
to professional training without interfer- 
ing with her duties as wife and mother,” 
and is said to be “in accordance with the 
moral ideas of the people and with the 
economic and social requirements of pres- 
ent times.” 

Yet paragraph one is interpreted as 
giving state officials a close supervision 
of “personal relations and property mat- 
ters of the spouses, children and other 
relatives.” One spouse’s request for divorce 

sufficient, nor need he specify any 
reason. The decision in a divorce suit 
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will concern not guilt, but “a purpose for 
the spouses, the children and the 
munity.” Illegitimacy is to have the same 
status as legitimacy. Witnesses will no 


com- 


longer be required for valid marriage. 
Provisions for maintenance of divorced 
women with children are made more 


stringent; the state may take over the care 
of children in many cases; if the divorced 
woman remains at home and fails to go to 
work, her right to maintenance ceases. 

Many such provisions were expected. 
By means of such changes, a greater con- 
trol of youth by the state becomes pos- 
sible. Through the demand for self-sup- 
port of each married person, some rise 
in the number of workers would be guar- 
anteed and the long-delayed rise in indus- 
trial production might be brought closer 
to reality. As far back as October, 1952, 
Prime Minister Grotewohl had “adjusted” 
the economy so as to have “extensive 
means of bringing more women into the 
production process.” 

The new draft is almost certain of adop- 
tion, observers claim. Adenauer has 
condemned it vigorously as leading to 
“complete Bolshevization of family and 
youth from nursery age onwards.” 

Drawn up by the veteran communist, 
Hilde Benjamin (known as “Hanging 
Hilde” because of her record of many 
condemnations as judge and also as “Ger- 
many’s most dedicated fighter against 
family and religion”) the proposed code 
will move through the routine channels 
towards enactment as is the custom in 
satellite countries. 

Early in October, nevertheless, Protest- 
ant and Catholic clergy jointly protested 
its provisions and individually condemned 
it. An Evangelical spokesman roundly 
criticized it, as did the Berlin diocesan 
newspaper. The Catholic Bishops of East 
Germany sent a letter of protest to the 
puppet government. 


Indian Pageant 


On November 18, 19 and 20 of last year, 
the people of Missoula and the Flathead 
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Indians produced a community pageant- 
drama which told the story of the begin- 
ning and growth of religion and churches 
in Western Montana. Three scenes in Epi 
sode One dealt with the Indian aboriginal 
conception of faith. The first scene told the 
ageless story of Grizzly Bear Tracks, who 
saw visions of what was to come in the 
coals of a campfire; the second told of a 
later “true story” (legend to us), of “The 
Indian whose wife passed away.” This 
Indian, in his loneliness, wandered to the 
high mountains, and after days of starva- 
tion and exposure, laid down and closed 
his eyes and thought, “Now I am done for 
—it is all over—I will die.” But he was 
visited by a “person” who told him to go 
back to his tribe and tell of a “God in 
Heaven in the High Sky who gathers all 
people before Him when they pass from 
this earth.” This story is “something like 
300 years or so old.” 

The third scene tells the story of an 
Indian girl, “Little Mary,” who was vis- 
ited by the Blessed Virgin who told her to 
pass on the word to her people “that there 
was a God in Heaven.” This true story, 
according to the Indians, is about “150 
years old or thereabouts,” and is said to 
have taken place at the site of St. Mary’s 
Mission, founded by Father DeSmet in 
1841. 

The second episode of the pageant-drama 
told of the growth of religion and churches 
for both Indians and non-Indians in a 
series of scenes, each played by the mem- 
bership of ten different denominations. 

The third and last episode began with a 
story of a frustrated and bewildered white 
man in search of a religion. To some de- 
gree he finds it in the congregation of “a” 
church, but he later, like Christ, wanders 
back into the mountains, where he meets an 
old, blind Indian, Pierre Pichette. Pierre 
tells his story of being led to Heaven in 
the winter of 1952 by a man of God, but re- 
turned to earth so he could tell others of 
his experience and spread the “love of God 
to all people of all faiths.” The story was 
enacted on a mountain constructed in the 
fieldhouse where the pageant-drama was 
produced, and accompanied with appropri- 
ate and stirring organ and choral music. 

During the last ten years, 27 dramas of 
a similar nature, dealing with the legends, 
the true stories, and with factual historical 
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material, have been performed in Montana 
by communities and the various tribes 
working together. 

It may be assumed that a better under 
standing of each other has resulted from 
these mutually shared experiences by both 
Indians and non-Indians. 

3ERT HANSEN 
Montana State University 
« 


Odd Ends... 

The Federal Congress of the German 
Trade Union Federation recently passed 
a resolution by an overwhelming majority 
condemning the recent London Agreement 
and rejecting every form of military par- 
ticipation “until all possibilities for ne- 
gotiations have been exhausted in an en- 
deavor to bring about an understanding 
between the nations and to effect the re- 
unification of Germany.” 


The German Minister for Family Ques- 
tions, Franz Josef Wuermeling, called for 
revision of matrimonial legislation which 
will aid in the maintenance, not the de- 
struction of families. 


3ishop Khue and 29 priests remain in 
Hanoi, Indo-China. 


Pére Henri Perrin, author of Priest- 
worker im Germany, died recently as a 
result of injuries received in an auto acci- 
dent. 

The large and influential Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development has just approved, with only 
two opposed votes, a report calling for 
widespread tariff reduction: “It is in the 
national interest of the United States to 
continue a policy of gradual and selective 
tariff reduction,” the report said in part. 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s blast at 
the so-called ‘“right-to-work” legislation 
delivered to the C. I. O. convention in Los 
Angeles recently, with perhaps a view to 
warding off further extension by the 44 
state legislatures soon to meet, was said to 
be the Secretary's own personal opinion by 
the President at a subsequent press confer- 
ence. This second “let-down” by the 
President was seen by commentators as 
indicative of growing friction on labor 
issues within the government. 
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THE HEART OF AFRICA.—By Alexander 
Campbell. Knopf, New York, 1954, xii, 
487, vii pp. $5.00. 

BEFORE THE AFRICAN STORM.—By 
John Cookson. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianap- 
olis, 1954, 279 pp. $3.50. 

The Heart of Africa is a very serious 
book, by a Scotch journalist who settled 
in South Africa in 1937, and who was 
given an all-continental permanent assign- 
ment by Time and Life magazines, together 
with an opportunity to undertake this 
work, where a lot of significant material 
for which the periodical press had no space 
to spare has been happily compressed. 

Mr. Campbell’s picture of South Africa 
is a grim one. Vivid portraits of all main 
actors on the local stage show how two 
leaders stand in sharp opposition, Malan, 
the Calvinist minister with prophetic pre- 
tenses, and Oppenheimer, the capitalist 
whose tax money keeps in power the 
government he fights. There is so far no 
end to so tragic a dilemma. The Anglo- 
Saxon communities of Central Africa and 
of Kenya hardly seem to be in a more 
promising position, due to the same naive 
outlook which in South Africa made them 
fight Malan from country clubs, and which 
farther north makes them look for the 
same observation posts of a multi-racial 
society in turmoil. 

A better impression is conveyed by the 
Belgian Congo which, so far at least, can 
boast of efficiency, but the author expresses 
doubts on the possibility of indefinitely 
repressing the political aspirations of all 
races. It is in the absence of prejudice of 
the French and Portuguese that Mr. 
Campbell sees a way out which eventually 
may bring to the top their now impover- 
ished oversea territories. A glance at 
West Africa enables him to draw the con- 
clusion that Anglo-Saxons, as exemplified 
in the Gold Coast, are likely to reap the 
same reward of good will whenever they 
try the same policy. 

lhis book will look exceedingly critical 
to those unfamiliar with the problem of 
encompassing a continent within the limits 
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of one single book. Missionaries, who sel- 
dom show up at country clubs, certainly 
deserve better recognition. But they will 
carry on without caring for recognition, 
and the other whites need this warning on 
their shortcomings, among which the most 
devastating is their lack of interest in the 
native life of the continent where they are 
living and where millions of whites already 
have settled permanently. 


Mr. Cookson’s book, Before the African 
Storm, offers proof of how real 
danger is. A former British regular army 
officer, he served the Belgian metropolitan 
government, as distinct from the colonial 
government, in the Congo, to which the 
national broadcasting station had been 
transferred in war time. As nothing local 
was included in his assignment, the touch 
of native atmosphere needed for this book 
consists in borrowings from official colonial 
sources. Such work hardly serves any 
useful purpose; it may even do more harm 
than good, as the book is teeming with 
factual errors, such as that which makes 
steamers run all the way through the un- 
passable falls of the Congo river. (p. 48) 


such 


Jean L. CoMHAIRE 
Seton Hall University 


MINORITIES AND THE AMERICAN 
PROMISE.—By Stewart G. Cole and Mil- 
dred Wiese Cole. Harper, New York, 
1954, xiv, 303 pp. $4.50. 

Here is a scholarly, well-documented 
study of the human relations problems 
which face America and Americans in to- 
day’s tense and changing world. Attention 
throughout the book is focused on the 
wide abyss which exists between our pro- 
fessed beliefs in democracy and democratic 
principles, and our actual practice in the 
treatment of minority groups After re 


” 


jecting “Anglo-domination,” the “melting 
pot” idea, pluralism, and tolerance as foci 
ot human relations, the authors propose 
in their stead what they call “dynamn 
democracy” which fundamentally embod 
ies recognition by Americans of two prir 
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ciples: the dignity of the human person 
and the perfectibility of human relations. 

One important chapter outlines the role 
of the schools in today’s battle for im- 
proved inter-cultural relations; and, in the 
light of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school segregation cases, it 
is to be hoped that every school admin- 
istrator and teacher in the country reads 
it. Other chapters consider the  back- 
grounds of American community life; 
intergroup and interpersonal relations; the 
place of the citizen in American democ- 
racy; and Americans and their world 
neighbors. There are also excellent sur- 
veys of the work and achievements of 
groups and agencies active in the human 
relations field. It is gratifying to note 
that Catholic efforts have not been ig- 
nored; the pioneering efforts of men like 
Father John LaFarge, the editorial poli- 
cies of America and Commonweal, the 
1954 statement of Bishop Waters of 
Raleigh and the work of the Catholic in- 
terracial councils—all are recognized and 
credit given. 

Definitely a book for the times in which 
we live, Minorities and the American 
Promise is to be commended for its thought- 
ful presentation of a problem which, like 
it or not, confronts all thinking Americans, 
and for its sustained optimism based on a 
genuine faith in the possibility of better 
things to come. 

By way of conclusion, one question—cer- 
tainly querulous, and possibly irrelevant. 
Mr. Cole is Educational Director of the 
Pacific division of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, and he praises 
highly the work of N.C.C.J. in the field 
of intercultural education. Can he explain, 
however, the conscious and deliberate by- 
passing of the racial issue by southern 
divisions of that organization? In the 
south, N.C.C.J. has limited itself entirely 
to resolving tensions among the various 
religious bodies and has hewn closely to 
the mores of the region in matters racial, 
with lily-white boards of directors, etc. 
It is a jest, and rather a grim one, among 
southern Negroes that the real title of 
N.C.C.J. should be: “The National Coun 
cil of Jews and white Christians.” 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
Xavier University 
New Orleans 
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STUDIES IN THE SCOPE AND METHOD 
OF “THE AUTHORITARIAN PER- 
SONALITY.”—Edited by Richard Chris- 
tie and Marie Jahoda. Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1954, 279 pp. $4.50. 


The Authoritarian Personality studies 
the structure of certain personality types 
and shows correlations between various 
attitudes (toward minority groups, politi- 
cal ideas, life in general) according to 
basic types. Data were collected from 
about 2,000 individuals from highly varied 
social groups; the individuals were inter- 
viewed, subjected to projective tests and 
the whole material classified and evaluated 
in the light of modern psychodynamics. 
The study has been favorably received and 
has had a considerable effect on social 
theory, research work and especially closer 
interdisciplinary cooperation. But at the 
same time, partly on account of its pio- 
neering into unexplored fields of theory 
and method, The Authoritarian Personality 
has also been open to criticism and has 
become a challenge to social scientists to 
re-examine and re-think research tech- 
niques and conceptual frames. 

No wonder therefore that the editors 
of “Continuities in Social Research” have 
chosen this work as theme for their second 
undertaking (the first dealt with The 
American Soldier). No study deserves 
more to be continued. The contributions 
to the volume differ so much in objectives 
and approaches that it becomes obvious 
how many paths of continuing work are 
open and how much various branches of 
social science will profit by pursuing each 
of these approaches. 

The introduction determines the place of 
the original work in modern research, thus 
establishing a basis for evaluation. One of 
the main essays (Hyman and Sheatsley) 
evaluates the methods applied. Two others 
(one by Christie, the other by Frenkel- 
Brunswik, one of the co-authors of the 
A.P.) discuss studies rising from the 
original research and report current pro- 
jects. Of particular interest is the article 
by Shils who shows a basic weakness of 
the A.P., the one-sided attention given to 
authoritarianism of the “right” (fascism), 
with almost complete neglect of the cor- 
responding “left” rigidity (communism) 
This kind of oversight has social signifi- 
cance in itself. It also shows to what a 
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jegree researchers’ theoretical assumptions 
influence factual findings. Finally, Luass- 
well’s contribution tries to utilize the con- 
cept of the authorization personality for a 
scientific study of politics. 

The creative criticism of the volume 
under review underscores the value of 
personality studies for understanding social 
process and political dynamics in modern 
society. 

RupotpH E. Morris 
Marquette University 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE.—By Elmer 
Davis. Bobbs-Merrill, New York, 1954, 
229 pp. $2.75. 

The United States, in the year 1954 
A.D., is being terrorized by a gang of 
vigilantes. Most of them are “people who 
are ignorant and afraid.” 

What they are frightened of is a bug- 
aboo. They think that a communist con- 
spiracy has wormed its way deep into our 
free institutions. In their frantic pursuit 
of this Red threat, they are trampling to 
death our schools, libraries, textbooks, 
teachers—in fact, “all people who think and 
write.” 

They amount to about 15 or 20 per cent 
of our population. Some of them are dyed- 
in-the-wool fascists. The rest “could be 
called fascistoid.” 

They don’t need Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy for their anti-freedom crusade. 
They’d have waged it anyway. But it 
would be a lot less deadly “if McCarthy 
did not exist.” 

You may not recognize America from 
this grim pen portrait. But that’s how the 
United States looks today to Elmer Davis. 

His book is a slam-bang attack on these 
“Red Hunters” who have wrapped Amer- 
ica in “a climate of fear.” In the course 
of it, radio commentator Elmer Davis 
spells out his own “liberal” faith. It’s a 
rigidly orthodox creed. Any one who dis- 
sents from it falls into a grave heresy. 
He’s quickly branded a “reactionary,” and 
thrown out of his pew. 

Mr. Davis’ creed embraces these articles 
of faith: 

Congressional investigators are usually 
just “witch hunters.” 


Ex-communists who have told what they 
know of the communist conspiracy—like 
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Elizabeth Bentley and Louis Budenz—are 
stool pigeons who have peached on their 
pals. 

Soviet espionage is a bush-league threat 
to our security. The FBI can handle it 
with one hand tied behind its back. That 
is, if J. Edgar Hoover’s all that he’s 
cracked up to be. 

Mr. Davis’ book is Exhibit A in the 
case against what is usually called Mc- 
Carthyism. It demonstrates the danger, 
common to newscasters as well as to 
Senators, of losing your temper in what 
should be a grave debate. 

JouN CosTELLo 
St. Louis 


MAN AND GOD IN THE CITY.—By Ken- 
neth D. Miller. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1954, 179 pp. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 


The man of the city—how can he be 
brought closer to God? What must be 
the program of a city church with a truly 
missionary spirit? Such are the ques- 
tions posed and answered in this practi- 
cal little book. 

Dr. Miller, experienced in Presbyterian 
home missionary and social work, ad- 
dresses himself to Protestants, but his 
words can be of considerable value to 
Catholics. He analyzes city life as a 
whole and as encountered in the typical 
city and its suburbs. The dominant note 
of city life is change and instability; the 
church must recognize this and adapt its 
program to special needs of rootless peo- 
ple, bringing so far as possible, a meas- 
ure of stability into their lives. 

Dr. Miller gives special attention to the 
problems of the inner city, repeatedly 
urging that churches ought not simply 
to pull up stakes and move away when a 
neighborhood has been deserted by old 
residents and taken over by the very poor 
or by people who are not “our kind.” As 
he says, “The suburbs may be the areas 
of high potential if one is thinking of 
institutional growth. But the inner city 
is the high potential area if one is think- 
ing of the meeting of human need by the 
church of Christ.” 

JoHN DOEBELE 
Chicago 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WORK.—By Theo- 
dore Caplow. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1954, viii, 330 pp. 
$5.00. 

Intended as a textbook for an undergrad- 
uate course in the sociology of work, this 
book, by the author’s definition, is a “study 
of those social roles which arise from the 
classification of men by the work they do.” 


Typical of the questions raised are these : 
“To what extent are occupations inherited 
from father to son? How is the relative 
rank of each occupation determined ? What 
are the typical forms of occupational seg- 
regation ?” 

In providing answers to these questions 
Caplow assumes that the mere concatena- 
tion of the “scientific” findings of various 
scientific journals constitutes knowledge. 
The reader is repeatedly assailed by pages 
of fact and opinion only casually related 
to each other. In contrast, the most mean- 
ingful sections are his historical summaries 

by no means original—which detail the 
development of some social institution, the 
labor union for example, and which rely 
on social historians and philosophers like 
Richard H. Tawney. 

Caplow’s answers are further character- 
ized by a vagueness directly traceable to 
the fact that he views society as a com- 
plex of institutions, associations, statuses, 
roles, mobilities and ranks rather than as a 
grouping of persons who have roles, enjoy 
a certain status, etc. Such an utter so- 
cialization of the human person, in the 
Durkheim tradition, produces a will-o’-the- 
wisp picture of the occupational world. 

While I contend that the sociologist has 
more of a contribution to make to the 
study of occupational society than does the 
economist, books like this one, unfortunate- 
ly, will send the students running back to 
the economists. 

Ep MARCINIAK 
Fditor, Work 


PRISON, PROBATION OR PAROLE.—By 
Paul W. Keve. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1954, 257 pp. $3.75. 
The author uses Washington, D. C. and 

Arlington, Va., for his story of parole and 

probation cases under his jurisdiction but 

the locales could just as well be any large 
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city or state with a probation or parole 
system. 

His story gives a probation and parole 
officer’s experience in handling cases of 
men, women and children who have run 
afoul of the law. The author’s character, 
warm-heartedness and general concern 
for humanity are most evident. He points 
out the importance of selecting men and 
women for probation and parole work who 
have ideals, patience and perseverance and 
who are also “on the job because they 
genuinely and convincingly love to work 
with people—of all kinds.” (p. 97) 

The author touches briefly on the the- 
ories behind some of the offenders’ acts, 
e.g., the psychopath, the embezzler, the 
abortionist and uses little technical lan- 
guage. His portrayal of Kirk, who almost 
killed his gold-digger wife, or Mrs. Quinn 
who in her loneliness and inadequacy 
drowned her two small children, or 
Johnny, the sixteen-year-old boy arrested 
for “illicit distilling’ and other cases 
show the humane touch in the handling. 

This is a book of interest to everyone, 
student, homemaker, clergy or profession 
als. It is well presented, readable and 
shows what faith, patience and understand- 
ing can accomplish. 


Joun A. GAvIN 
Director of Prison Camps 
Boston, Mass. 


ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM.—By 
Harold Taylor. Schuman, New York, 
1954, 320 pp. $3.50. 


If an author undertook to select just one 
topic upon which currently everybody feels 
qualified to speak as an expert, he could 
scarcely do better than to write a book on 
education or freedom. By choosing to join 
the two ideas, Harold Taylor has virtually 
guaranteed himself a reading public, even 
should it prove to be (and there is no 
implication that this is necessarily so) gen- 
erally dissident from his views. 

Despite the usual lack of relationship 
between the publishers’ dust-jackets and 
the books they are designed to promote, 
this book’s cover uses a word that fits it— 
provocative. While many admirable ad- 
jectives could be applied to the author's 
style (the hackneyed urbane most readily 
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curs) the contents are not overshadowed 
thereby. Diverse in range yet unified by a 
jervasive relationship to the title concepts, 
these essays really do provoke; either 
imply in the sense of annoying or by pro- 
viding stimulus to further thought and the 
analysis of the tenability of one’s own 
josition where it differs from the author’s. 


While certain readers will take excep- 
tion to some of Mr. Taylor’s stands—what 
ippears to be his facile fusion of Lutheran 
ind Catholic positions on the nature of 
man (p. 17) and his denial of moral abso- 
lutes (p. 20), for instance—they should not 
on that account be deterred from reading 
the book to gather from it what positive 
values they may. 

In his presentation of a liberal plea for 
non-conformity, the author leaves one with 
a gnawing paradox. When (and if) every- 
one becomes a non-conformist, has not a 
new pattern of conformity been set? Per- 
haps the only avenue of non-conformity 
then left is that of conservatism, to join 
Peter Viereck’s “revolt against revolt.” 


Joun J. O’Brien 
St. Louis University 


CHALLENGE IN EASTERN EUROPE.— 
Edited by C. E. Black. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1954, 
xviii, 276 pp. $4.00. 

The purpose of Challenge is to review 
the record of the recent past to show the 
many-sided challenge presented by Eastern 
Europe. Six exiled statesmen (two Czechs, 
one Hungarian, two Poles, one Yugoslav) 
and five American scholars offer their per- 
sonal knowledge of all the countries forced 
into the Soviet bloc. In three parts, 
twelve essays describe the social, political 
and economic transition now taking place 
in Eastern Europe, and interpret the sig- 
nificance of these changes to the West. 


All contributors (especially Roberts and 
leleki) have made an admirably thorough 
job of this survey. There are, however, 
statements which should not go _ unchal- 
lenged. Thus Szalasi, who led the ill- 
famed Arrow-Cross movement in Hun- 
gary, was not a “conservative aristocrat” 
opposing fascist trends but a fanatic Ger- 
man puppet. Furthermore, it is not true 
that Christian democracy, because of being 
i eminently Catholic doctrine, has not at- 
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tracted the peasantry. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the peasantry in Eastern Europe 
is overwhelmingly Catholic and _ social 
movements, e.g., Kalot in Hungary, (on 
which see “Pax,” “Kalot,” sSocrAL ORDER, 
2 os. [May, 1949] 215-19) were both pop- 
ular and successful. 

From this survey of Eastern Europe, it 
is Clear that the future of this region, once 
liberated, lies in a Middle European federa 
tion. With its vastly diversified economy, 
such a federation would help the West to 
solve the many political problems of Eu 
rope and to stabilize future peace on a 
more permanent basis. 


GeEzaA B. GrosscHMID 
Duquesne University 


INDIA GOING RED?—By A. Nevett. In- 
dian Institute of Social Order, Poona, 
1954, 318 pp. 1 rupee. 

In one of India’s myriad villages lived 
an intellectual who was long on learning 
but short on common sense. No matter 
what his neighbors thought, he knew better 

They said that rat-borne fleas carried 
the plague. He said nonsense. One day a 
rat fell dead at the threshhold of his cot 
tage. To prove how wrong his neighbors 
were, he let his children play with the 
corpse of the disease-ridden animal. 

Shortly after, his family of eight came 
down with the plague. Only three of them 
survived. 

A. Nevett, author of “India Going Red?” 
relates this anecdote in his paper-backed 
volume. He thinks it illustrates why the 
answer to its title may be Yes 

India’s intellectuals, he says, are too 
naive to realize the threat that communism 
poses to their nation. And India’s edu 
cated elite is the class that calls the tune 
in that poverty-ridden, illiterate land. Thei: 
flirtation with the materialist philosophy 
of Marx may lead to a breakdown of In 
dia’s spiritual culture. And that is the 
chief obstacle to communism in the land 
of Gandhi. 

This book is a long essay on the fascina 
tion that the Marxist message of get-rich 
quick has on a nation whose big problem 
is getting its daily bread. To American 
readers, it may seem short on statistics 
and case histories. 

But it was writter 


evidently to appeal 
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to the educated Indian middle-class who 
can afford its modest one-rupee price tag. 
Americans will find its chapters on Indian 
communism and the impact that Red China 
has had on its Asiatic neighbors an inter- 
esting study. 

JoHN COSTELLO 

St. Louis 


SOCIETY IN ACTION: A Study of Basic 
Social Processes.—By Joyce O. Hertzler. 
Dryden Press, New York, 1954, 452 pp. 
$5.25. 


This textbook, designed for introductory 
sociology courses at the college level, is 
concerned primarily with modern Western 
society in its dynamic aspects—that is, 
with basic processes characteristic of 
Western society’s group life. The empha- 
sis, therefore, is functional rather than 
structural. Since the author’s approach 
is generally analytical rather than descrip- 
tive, illustrative materials are infrequent. 
It is gratifying, however, to find this ap- 
proach in an introductory text; it may 
serve to develop in undergraduate sociol- 
ogy majors that ability for critical think- 
ing essential for those intending to pursue 
graduate study. 

Hertzler’s book is divided into six parts, 
organized into a logical pattern of develop- 
ment. Part I provides the student with 
a general orientation to the nature, pur- 
poses and significance of human society. 
Part II treats of the “culturalization” 
processes—the most fundamental of all the 
social processes. Part III discusses proc- 
esses by which mankind adjusts to his 
natural environment; Part IV, with those 
by which human beings adjust to their 
social milieu. Similarly, while Part V is 
focused on disorganizing interactional 
processes, Part VI is concerned with those 
which facilitate maintenance or restoration 
of social order. 


Both instructor and student will find the 
bold-face headings and_ sub-headings 
throughout this text helpful. The com- 
pilation of collateral readings for each 
chapter at the end of the text should 
prove of value for the beginning student 
of sociology. 

Mary Jo Hutu 
St. Mary’s College 
New Orleans 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDIVID. 
UAL VALUES.—By D. W. Harding. 
Longmans, Green, New York, 1954, 171 
pp. Text edition, $1.80; trade edition, 
$2.40. 

This slender volume has as its central 
theme the conflict which too frequently 
exists between the social group and the 
individual. An eloquent appeal is made 
for greater utilization of its human re- 
sources by the social group; and particu- 
lar stress is laid upon the failure of society 
to recognize the role of the “innovator,” 
the superior person and others who may 
not conform to the accepted standards of 
the group. Intended as an introduction to 
a peculiarly complex subject, this well 
written book illustrates the ability of Brit- 
ish specialists to present difficult material 
to a general reading public without loss 
of scholarship. A major objection, one 
which actually vitiates the book’s message, 
is the author’s by-passing of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition as a major force in 
the shaping of social groups and individual 
morality in our Western civilization. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
Xavier University 
New Orleans 


THE MEASURE OF MAN.—By Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Bobbs-Merrill, New York, 
1954, 261 pp. $3.50. 


The rarified air of Arizona seems to 
have disposed Mr. Krutch to toy with 
concepts and too-closely reasoned thought 
construction. What emerges from these 
belabored and repetitious essays is a 
Cartesian reaction to the mechanism, ma- 
terialism and determinism of modern 
psychology and sociology. 

Joseph Wood Krutch’s nose is good. He 
believes the whole future of mankind may 
well depend on whether man is entirely, 
or in part, the product of conditionings 
and on the extent to which he is treated 
as though he were. If the social and psy- 
chological sciences are correct, the truth 
which they have discovered is deadly. The 
new science of man disturbs Krutch. If 
man is only an animal and an animal, only 
a machine, both must be controlled by laws. 
Human nature and conduct will eventually 
become as predictable and controllable as 
other phenomena of the natural world. 
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Having carefully diagnosed the current 
.ocio-psychological temper, the author 
proposes his solution. Here we become 
involved in some tedious reasoning, in- 

ving a rejection of “vitalist” theories 

f man and “theological myths.” The stub- 
born fact of consciousness—the “I think, 
therefore, I am,” and not the “I act, 
therefore I am” of the behaviorists is 
Krutch’s starting point for a return to 
free choice, individual responsibility and 
the validity of value judgments. 

Consciousness is an undeniable fact; it 
exists, and furthermore, unlike the soul, 
it can be located. “A machine which is 
conscious simply cannot be placed in the 
ategory of ‘machine’.” Here the author’s 
case rests. 

VINCENT J. GIESE 
Fides 


COMMUNIST CLOSE-UP.—By Vincent R. 
Tortora. Exposition Press, New York, 
1954, 160 pp. $3.00. 


This book is an eyewitness account of 
ife behind the Iron Curtain by an Amer- 
ican reporter who successfully posed as an 
Italian communist newspaperman at the 
Third World Peace Festival in Red Berlin. 


There, Mr. Tortora lived in the com- 
pany of youthful communist delegates and 
was able to observe closely the way Red 
propaganda influences the German mind. 
In addition, Communist Close-up includes 
the author’s first-hand accounts of his re- 
vealing talks with North Korean war 
veterans, German students and members of 
communist delegations from India, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Poland, Iran. 

This book is a truly illuminating de- 
scription of one of the major and more 
vicious advertising campaigns against the 
free world. 

Geza B. GrosscHMID 
Duquesne University 


THE JUVENILE IN DELINQUENT SO- 
CIETY.—By Milton L. Barron. Knopf, 
New York, 1954, xix, 347 pp. $5.00. 
This book is designed as a text in de- 

linquency and criminology and as a supple- 

ment in social disorganization. It has three 
parts. The first deals with general intro- 
ductory material: definition, extent and 
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characteristics of delinquency and delin- 
quents. The second surveys etiological 
thought regarding juvenile delinquency. 
The last part deals with societal reactions 
to delinquency. 

There are eight illustrations by William 
Hogarth (1697-1764), the English paintet 
and engraver. I do not know the reason 
for using these illustrations, but I must 
confess that I found them unattractive. 
Psychologically speaking, they seem to 
throw a mantle of gloom over the book and 
give it the unjustifiable appearance of 
something from an 18th century under- 
taker’s parlor. 

The central and most important theme of 
the book is found in Chapter 12: “Culture 
dominates behavior. It dictates what most 
people will do most of the time. If part 
of our culture is ‘criminogenic,’ then part 
of the people will engage in delinquency 
and crime.” (p. 201) “The theory of a de- 
linquent in society simply implies that so- 
ciety plays an incredibly greater role in 
making the individual delinquent than the 
individual freely determines for himself.” 
(p. 202) 

Aside from the questionable philosophical 
implications contained in the book, this 
volume can be recommended as one of the 
best in its field. It has a freshness and 
vitality rarely seen in a textbook on de- 
linquency. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR FREEDOM.—By 
Erwin D. Canham. Longmans, Green, 
New York, 1954, 116 pp. $2.25. 


The editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor calls attention to American bus- 
iness’ progress in assuming an attitude 
of social responsibility and thus has con- 
tradicted Marxist prognostications. He 
hopes thereby to win over those peoples 
of the world not yet committed to a free 
government which they associate with eco- 
nomic despotism. 

Unfortunately the book is quite vague 
because of its constant overgeneralization. 
Nevertheless, if it were widely distributed 
abroad, especially in Asia, it might help 
correct equally vague distortions about the 
American economy. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 
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SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY: Point 4 in 
Action.—By Jonathan B. Bingham. John 
Day, New York, 1954, xiv, 303 pp. 
$4.00. 


The former Deputy Administrator of 
Point Four has written an important and 
enthusiastic analysis of the administration 
of the program from 1950 to 1953. Half 
the book is devoted to describing opera- 
tions around the world and the remainder 
to economic and administrative problems, 
including those of technical knowledge vs. 
economic investment, foreign exchange vs. 
local currency in meeting project costs, 
technical assistance vs. operating programs, 
etc. Especially useful are the notes which 
describe the mass of congressional and 
executive documentation on Point Four. 


Epwarp R. O’ConNnor 


BE NOT AFRAID: A Denunciation of De- 
spair.—By Emmanuel Mounier. Harper, 
New York, 1954, xxvii, 203 pp. $3.50. 


This translation of two little works by 
the late editor of Esprit, La Petite Peur 
du XXe Siécle and Quest ce Que le Per- 
sonnalisme ? was first published in England 
in 1951, and a limited number of copies 
was distributed in the United States by 
Fides publishers. A full American edition 
is most welcome. 

The first three essays discuss crises of 
our age: atomic fission and the threats to 
peace, the steady increase in industrial 
technology and secular disillusionment with 
human progress. The vision held out in 
these essays is admirably hopeful. 

The second part of the book, a compen- 
dium of Mounier’s personalist thought, was 


reviewed in SOCIAL ORDER, September, 1953, 
p: 322. 


A lengthy introduction to the entire 
work by Leslie Paul is valuable for the 
view it gives of Mounier’s early thought 
and its lucid exposition of his Christian 
ideals. 


LETTER TO A PRIEST.—By Simone Weil. 
Putnam, New York, 1954, 85 pp. $2.50. 
During her brief stay in New York 

Simone Weil (see socIAL orvER, 2 [Octe- 

ber, 1952] 380-81) wrote a_ lengthy 

account of her attitude toward Christian- 
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ity for a French Catholic priest. Her 
purpose was, first, to get her own ideas 
formulated and, secondly, to learn whether 
her beliefs were sufficiently orthodox to 
warrant conversion. 

The thought of this young Jewish phil- 
osopher is stimulating and inspiring, but 
it is clear that her understanding of Chris- 
tianity, derived from wide and thoughtful 
reading but colored by an unusual person 
ality, differs in a good number of points 
from traditional Christian belief. She was, 
nevertheless, a noble and admirable char- 
acter. Raised in total ignorance of God, 
she came, as the result of profound per- 
sonal integrity and docility, to an extraor- 
dinarily moving grasp of God and of man’s 
relations with Him. 


GOD, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE.— 
Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée, ed. Ken- 
edy, New York, 1954, xvi, 421. $7.50. 


In 1950 a group of French scholars pub- 
lished a selective summary of Christian 
thought confronting contemporary (pri 
marily Marxist) atheism. This work, with 
additions giving attention to evolution, has 
been made available in English. The dis- 
tinguished authors present an effective 
formulation of Christian thought on the 
origins of the universe, man and religion, 
a brief history of Christianity in its critical 
periods and a resolute polemic against most 
modern forms of materialism. More atten- 
tion might usefully have been given to 
recent developments in psychology (espec- 
ially Freud) and to still more recent 
philosophies of nihilism and despair. The 
book would be more useful with an index ; 
the price seems high. Greater effort might 
profitably have been made to supplement 
the chapter bibliographies of the original 
with the quite abundant literature in Eng- 
lish. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA.—By Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Knopf (Vintage Books), 
New York, 1954, xvi, 452, xi and xii, 
518, ix pp. $1.90. 

One of the first works inexpensively 
published in the new series of Vintage 
Books is the classic analysis of American 
democracy, its achievements and difficul- 
ties written more than 120 years ago by 
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an observant and penetrating French vis- 
itor. For the present edition Phillips 
Bradley has made further improvements 
in Spencer’s revision of Reeve’s original 
English translation, which first appeared 
in England in 1835. 

In addition to de Tocqueville’s appendix 
of explanatory comment, three others have 
been added: a long historical essay by 
Bradley on the author and the work, com- 
ments on the various English versions and 
a lengthy bibliography. These appendices 
ind the separate index in each volume add 
greatly to the usefulness of these excel- 
lently printed books. 


ORDER AND LAW.—By Aegidius Doolan, 
O.P. Newman, Westminster, Md., 1954, 
xviii, 199 pp. $3.50. 

Ideals of Catholic social reform are de- 
rived from and founded upon a body of 
rational principles concerning man, his 
destiny and the means of achieving it. 
Often these principles are more implicit in 
discussions about social order, rather than 
explicitly formulated. 

The 47 short essays collected in this 
little book are expositions of such funda- 


mental ideas as law, naturai law, right, 
justice, social justice, some specific social 
precepts, property and its use. The essays 
are clear, commonsense and soundly based 
on the thought of St. Thomas. 

For readers of socIAL ORDER who want 
a useful handbook of basic social philoso 
phy, these essays will serve excellently. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY.— 
By Talcott Parsons. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1954, 459 pp. $6.00. 


This revised edition of the Essays docu- 
ments several phases in the development 
of Parsons’ thinking during several years. 
Three chapters of the first edition are 
omitted. They are Chapter I, “The Posi- 
tion of Sociological Theory,” Chapter III, 
“A Selection from ‘Toward A Common 
Language for the Area of Social Science’ ” 
and Chapter V, “Max Weber.” Eight new 
chapters have been added representing es- 
says in applied and general sociological 
theory. Since most of these essays ap- 
peared in non-sociological journals and 
books, their availability in one volume will 
be welcomed by all sociologists. 
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Way to Peace? 

In a book review in the October issue 
Ot SOCIAL ORDER (p. 369), Anthony T. 
3ouscaren remarks, “For there is a fourth 
alternative to appeasement, containment 
and Borgese’s dreamlike world goveru- 
ment.” If Professor Bouscaren is pre- 
pared to outline this fourth alternative in 
an article in SOCIAL ORDER, I for one shall 
be very glad to read what he has to say. 

Rosert J. Kettry, S.J. 
Gregorian University, Rome 

»Professor Bouscaren has kindly agreed 
to do this article for an early issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER. Ep, 

we 


Who Are Catholic Liberals? 


Dr. Neill did a fine job of explaining 


JANUARY, 1955 


the historical genesis of various meanings 
of the word “liberalism” [socrAL ORDER, 
October, 1954] and of showing the ele- 
ments common to the various types of 
liberalism, as well as the differences. 

But at one point he left me farther out 
to sea than I was before. This concerns 
the Catholic liberal. On page 345 he says 
that “contemporary liberalism .. . is the 
doctrine of those who advocate change.” 
He provides as illustration of this liberal 
ism “intellectuals,” wealthy men (like 
Marshall Field) who accept inherited 
wealth with uneasy conscience and thx 
“large number of people who believe the 
socio-economic system must be radically 
changed in order to give them their just 
place in society.” 

So far, so good. But on the next page 
we get this definition of the Catholic lib- 
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eral: “These are thinkers who want to 
keep the political, social and technological 
accomplishments of the past and to inform 
them in the future with true Christian 
principles.” 

The Catholic liberal, then, is for the 
accomplishments of the past; the contem- 
porary [secular] liberal is for change of 
the socio-economic system. Does this mean 
that the Catholic liberal is not to be in- 
cluded under the genus, contemporary lib- 
eral? Does the key perhaps lie in find- 
ing out what Dr. Neill means by “past 
accomplishments”? I must confess that I 
would have called Dr. Neill’s Catholic lib- 
erals, Catholic conservatives. 

The confusion is heightened because just 
before giving his definition of the Catholic 
liberal, Dr. Neill equates him with Oza- 
nam. But surely Ozanam was a man 
looking to change and fighting against the 
established order of things? Moreover, 
Dr. Neill says the pope is the chief spokes- 
man of the Catholic liberal; but isn’t the 
pope calling for various changes in our 
socio-economic order ? 

WatterR E. TALRor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
s 

Mr. Talbot’s point is well made. He 
has caught me in an apparent contradic- 
tion caused by my shifting position be- 
tween the two quotations he makes from 
pages 345 and 346 of my article on “Lib- 
eralism.” The first instance Mr. Talbot 
cites is an analysis of secular liberalism 
and an attempt to arrive at some valid 
general statements. 

When I described the Catholic liberal, 
however, I did it in contrast to the Cath- 
olic conservative. The Catholic liberal 
accepts the institutions of the past, but 
his emphasis is on improving, adapting, 
changing them; the Catholic conservative, 
on the contrary, emphasizes conservatism, 
preservation, maintenance of present insti- 
tutions. The Catholic liberal embraces 
change: the Catholic conservative fears 
it. The operative part of the not-so-hap- 
pily-phrased sentence Mr. Talbot quotes 
(Catholic liberals “want to keep the polit- 
ical, social and technological accomplish- 
ments of the past and to inform them in the 
future with true Christian principles’) is 
the portion here italicized. 
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Catholic liberals belong to the liberal 
class in wanting change and improvement 
They differ from most liberals in having 
respect for certain institutions of the past 
They admit the need and even the urgency 
of change, but for them change is not to 
destroy but to improve present institu- 
tions. Even among Catholic liberals, of 
course, there is much variety — which 
makes general statements difficult to for- 
mulate accurately. 

THOMAS P. NEILL 
St. Louis University 
e 


Clothes and Culture 


For many years the psychological effects 
of clothing on the individual in the social 
situation have been of primary interest 
to a number of psychologists. Movies, 
newspapers, cartoons and television have 
continually emphasized the effects of 
clothing on the individual, too. Names 
like Grace Morton, Catherine Reed, 
Gardner Murphy and George Dearborn 
are connected with article after article 
stressing the significance of clothing in 
helping to make us self-confident or self. 
conscious, jolly or shy. 

Father Thomas’ article, “Clothes, Culture 
and Modesty,” is a valuable addition to 
this body of literature inasmuch as it re- 
lates the cultural role of clothing with 
moral questions deriving from the virtue 
of modesty. 

Francis X. QUINN 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Subsidiarity 

Henry J. Schmandt made a useful and 
enlightening point in his exposition of 
“Subsidiarity” [socrAL oRDER, November, 
1954] when he noted that originally it is 
a principle which impels groups to posi 
tive acts of assistance, rather than a curb 
upon too much action. Modern use of the 
principle derives from situations in which 
the danger of too much state interferenc« 
is the more common situation, but basically 
subsidiarity is the foundation of social 
action. Hence, it is both a positive and a 

negative norm. 
ApRIAN M. SHELLEY 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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